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PREFACE. 

No apology is necessary for the writing of this book. 
There come periods when money goes into hiding and 
business of all kinds is depressed. It is then that the 
workman is discharged and the people who are com- 
pelled to go into enforced idleness are obliged to sel|, 
in order to maintain existence, their properties at a 
great reduction in value, while the people who have 
money at command at these times, buy at their own 
price and thus rapidly increase their fortunes. 

Like the arrival of a pestilence among the ignorant 
and savage nations, the people have come to regard 
these periods of business depression as inevitable, 
and during the seasons of financial panic stand in 
mute wonderment at the general prostration of bus- 
iness, feeling themselves powerless to avert the ca- 
lamity. 

The writer of this is clear in his convictions that 
these conditions need not exist; that the cause is eas- 
ily understood, and the remedy for this disturbance 
may be as easily applied. Undar these circumstances 
duty demands the writing and the publishing of this 
book. 

Full in the belief that the general public will ac- 
cept the theory here advanced and that its practical 
application will be bsneficial to the people, this work 
is given to tb« pubUou 
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CHAPTER I. 

■vlORK ON EVERY SIDE TO BE DONE, HOUSES TO BE BUILT, 
FIELDS TO BE TILLED, ROADS TO BE IMPROVED, GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENTS TO BE CARRIED FORWARD — .WORKMEN ON ALL 
SIDES TO DO THIS WORK, WHO NOW STAND IN IDLENESS. 
— WHY NOT GIVE THEM IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT? 

Reader, you have doubtless seen, during the years 
when financial panics have prevailed, great numbers 
of [people standing in idleness because of being dis- 
charged from manufactories and other places where 
their labors were apparently not required. At the same 
time there could be seen, all over the country, in the 
poorer districts of the great cities and in the inferior 
homes of the rural population, the evident demand 
for the work of these idlers, in order that peop'le 
might have the reasonable comforts of life. 

In the public parks of the cities lounged a ragged 
multitude, on the main traveled roads of the country 
districts tramped a hungry horde of men — all idle. 
The roads over which the tramps traveled were almost 
impassable, the house^here the beggar got a scanty 
dinner was lacking in nearly all the conveniences 
which make home desirable. 

What waste of human effort! With half the labor 
the tramps expend in going from one portion of the 
country to another, in the vain search for work, those 
roads, over which they walked, would have turned to 
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IQ WORK ON EVERY HAND TO BE DONE 

boulevards. A quarter of the time, which the me- 
chanics waste in idleness, expended in production, 
and every person would be well fed, clothing would 
be abundant, and the homes of the people would be 
comfortable and luxurious. 

What evident lack of proper management! On every 
hand is the work to be done, rivers to be made navi- 
gable, fields to be fertilized, roads to be improved, 
houses to be built. The raw materials are waiting for 
the workmen, the trees stand uncut in the forest, the 
ore is waiting for the miner, the clay is ready to be 
moulded into brick and the milHons of acres of fertile 
lands are untilled; and all this while the hundreds of 
thousands of idle workmen, properly directed and 
given full opportunity for active employment, would 
change these conditions, bringing plenty and comfort 
where there is at present enforced idleness and desti- 
tution. 

Is it possible to radically reform this order of things? 

Let us see. Here is a great store filled to repletion 
with products of every description that tend to make 
life comfortable. Within a mile of this is a neig'h- 
borhood whefre all of these goods are immediately re- 
quired by several thousand people. The merchant 
complains because he cannot sell these goods; the 
people complain because they cannot buy them. 

There is a missing link here:»What is it? 

The means and the medium of exchange are ab- 
sent. 

What is the medium of exchange and where is it? 



CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS MONEY? — WHAT WILL BE THE MONEY OF THE 

FUTURE? MONEY THE BLOOD OF COMMERCE, THE BANK 

THE HEART. — THE HEART MUST BE STRONG AND BLOOD 
CIRCULATE FREELY OR SICKNESS AND DEATH RESULT. 
— QUANTITY NOT SO IMPORTANT AS REGULARITY OF CIRCU- 
LATION IN ORDER TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Any article which may be selected by a people as a 
me ins of exchange, may be termed money. The an- 
cients used their lower animals for this purpose, an ox 
being worth a certain number of sheep, etc. After- 
waiids leather, as a representative , of animals, came 
into use; and subsequently gold, silver and copper 
coins were adopted by the civilized world. As civ- 
ilization has gone forward, in the most advanced na- 
tions, paper has largely come to represent coin. The 
inference is, as we compare, the past with the pres- 
ent, that the great bulk of the medium of exchange, 
denominated money, will not be a commodity like 
metal, which is subject to fluctuations in value, but 
will be paper. 

Whatever is adopted, that article should have the 
widest opportunity for circulation. 

Money is to the Nation what blood is to the phys- 
ical system. It may be termed the blood of com- 
merce while the heart is the bank. Money performs 
a s(2rvice, in the commercial affairs of the country, 
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12 SERVICE WHICH MONEY PERFORMS 

very similar to blood in the body. It must have the 
privilege of coming with regularity from the extremes 
of the country to the heart, which is the bank, to be 
there, in abundance, ready, as it is required, to go 
back again to the extremes. 

In its action it is remarkably like the workings of 
the heart. As blood goes out through the arteries it 
is fresh, strong and gives vigor to the body. Having 
done its appointed work it comes quietl}' back in the 
veins to be vivified by the fresh air of the lungs, and 
thence to start afresh again, out from the heart giving 
health and strength through the arteries. 

In like manner fresh, bright money goes out from 
the bank through the arteries of commerce, giving life 
and vigor to enterprise, and prosperity to the people. 
When its mission is accomplished, for which it went 
from the bank, it quietly returns through other chan- 
nels to the bank, te go forth subsequently carrying 
hope, life and activity. 

If anything occurs to impede the circulation of the 
blood, if anything happens whereby each and every 
part of the physical body may not obtain all the 
blood required, sickness begins and death may be the 
result. If any cause prevents money from coming 
freely into the bank, whereby it can go out and circu- 
late freely to any part of the country, sickness begins 
in commercial affairs, and death to the Nation may be 
the result. 

In a study of circulation in the planetary system, 
juices in the plant, sap in the tree, water on the 
earth, blood in the body, and money through the ave- 
nues of commerce, we see that circulation is life, stag- 
nation is death. Stop for an instant motion in the 



DISASTERS FROM STOPPAGE OF CIRCULATION 1 3 

planets, and chaos would result. Cease the flow of fluid 
in the plant, and it withers. Prevent the circulation 
of sap in the tree and the branches dry and the. leaves 
fall. Stop the flow of water and it becomes foul — 
the earth parches and death to all. living things is the 
near result. Weaken the heart and the body dies. 
Weaken the bank, stop the circulation of money, and 
the prosperity of a Nation, resulting from its commer- 
cial activity, comes to a close. 

Examine further, and we see that the power of 
movement in the planetary system exists in the uni- 
verse itself; so the power of circulation of the juices 
belongs to the plant, to the tree, to the body; but 
the power for circulating money that should belong 
to the Nation does not belong to the Nation. It is 
taken into the possession of individuals and so ma- 
nipulated for their private profit, through the present 
system of banking, as to impede the regular circula- 
tion, with certain distress resulting in all the avenues 
of business. The power of propulsion which gives 
life to all that which we have mentioned, in order to 
have healthy circulation, must belong to that with 
which it is connected. This is evident in the fact that 
the slightest deviation from regular circulation may 
have very serious results. Prevent the usual evapora- 
ation of ponds and swamps by tile draining, running 
all the water rapidly out of a large area of country, 
and drouth is the consequence. A slight cut may kill 
the tree, a small derangement of the circulation of 
the blood in the foot or the hand may cause death; 
and the failure of a small bank in a distant state may 
so derange the circulation of money in that region as 
to precipitate a financial panic, causing general stag- 



14 NO MEANS OF REGULAR CIRCULATION 

nation and distr«6S in business throughout the country. 

The lesson is that to secure health in earth life, in 
pl«nt life, in physical life, in commercial life, there 
must be absolutely regular circulation. This must 
come from a strong heart having the power to circu- 
late the fluids, or the medium of exchange, through 
all parts of the body. 

This leads up to an examination of our means of 
circulating money. Investigation shows that we have 
no means of uniform and regular distribution. Our 
Government determines what shall be money, stamps 
the value upon pieces of copper, nickel, silver, gold 
and paper, but makes no provision for ensuring circu- 
lation. 

Nature provides a means whereby there is tegvilar 
distribution of the fluids in the tree and in the body; 
but money, which is exactly analogous in its effect on 
commerce, to blood in the physical system, is left by 
the Nation to go whither it- will according to Ithe 
pleasure, the whim, the speculative tendencies, and 
the scheming manipulations of financiers. 

Sometimes for a little period it will circulate freely 
and we are in an era of what is called good times. 
Again through the schemes and speculations of indi- 
viduals it goes almost out of circulation, to the sor- 
row and misery of large classes of people who are pros 
pered by its free distribution. 

It is seen by astudy of the various circulating mediums 
which give health and life that quantity of that which 
circulates is not so important as regularity of distri- 
bution. Thus the person whose hands and feet are 
becoming cold cannot have health brought back by lihe 
injection of a large amount of more blood into the sys- 
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tern. The quack doctor may suggest that as a remedy 
but the skilful physician administers a medicine calcu- 
lated to quicken the feeble action of the heart and re- 
store regular circulation. 

As with the heart and the flow of blood, so with the 
distribution of money. If times are good at one por- 
tion of the year, when money is circulating freely, and 
hard at another portion of the same year, it is clearly 
not because of lack of quantity of money, but because 
of lack of distribution of money. 

To propose, therefore, as a remedy for hard times, 
that a large additional amount of metal or paper money 
shall be brought into existence, when there are no 
means of circulating even that which is in existence, 
is like injecting a quart of blood into the man's arm, 
expecting a cure when the heart is so weak it cannot 
circulate the blood already in the system. 



CHAPTER III. 

SUPPOSE THE HEART TO BE A SEPARATE INSTITUTION FROM 
THE BODY — THE HEART DETERMINED TO GET ALL THE 
BLOOD, AND THE BODY TRYING TO RETAIN POSSESSION 
OF ITS OWN BLOOD BODY BECOMES SUSPICIOUS — REFU- 
SES TO LET HEART HAVE MORE BLOOD — RESULT. 

This brings us to a consideration of the means by 
which money circulates. As stated before, money is 
the blood of commerce, the bank is the heart. Each 
is to the Nation what blood and the heart are to the 
physical system. The heart circulates blood, the bank 
circulates money. The only difference is that ilhe 
heart and blood both belong to and are a part of the 
physical system. In monetary circulation, however, 
the money belongs to the people and the means of cir- 
culating it belongs to private individuals. ■« 

While the body, heart and blood all work in 
harmony, with uniformity of circulation, excellent 
health may be depended on, as long as the physical 
laws are obeyed. But not so with the people and. the 
banks. To each other these are unfortunately in opposi- 
tion. Like the buyer and the seller, each wants to 
get the most it is possible from the other. The de- 
positor wants all the interest he can get from the bank. 
The bank generally insists upon paying no interest to 
the depositor, but exacts all the interest it is possible 
to obtain from the borrower. 

16 
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The relation existing between the bank and the peo- 
ple is the same as would be illustrated by the physical 
body having possession of the blood, which, is com- 
pelled to circulate through a heart which is separate 
and independent of the body; this heart being estab- 
lished as a blood-making enterprise for profit, the in- 
tention being to acquire all the blood it is possible to 
get from the body while the blood passes through the 
heart. 

If the enterprise of establishing an independent 
heart is as successful as it proposes to be, the heart 
will come into the possession of all the blood in the 
body, and the body will have no blood left; or, if the 
heart does not get entire possession very soon, it can 
so manipulate the blood that it will not circulate; and 
thus it can make the body so sick that it will be glad 
to sell out to the heart for a small price. In any 
event the heart, being established as a blood-making 
enterprise, and all blood being compelled to pass 
through it, and the heart, having control of the law- 
making power, can so regulate matters as to get pos- 
session of all the blood. 

"""- If, in the endeavor to make blood for itself too rap- 
idly, the heart should overdo the business, get out of 
order, and not send the blood which has been de- 
posited in the heart back to the body, which yet owns 
some of the blood; and the body should lose confi- 
dence in the heartand refuse to deposit any more blood 
Iherain, but, on the contrary, should withdraw what 
blood it had in the heart and hide the same, then 
there would be great trouble because stoppage of en- 
tire circulation m«ans certain death. 

In this case th^ body is seen to be terribly sick 
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yet powerless. It has lost confidence in the heart and 
refuses to trust but very little of its blood to its 
care. It has become panic-stricken and has hidden the 
most of its blood wherever it can find lodging place. 

The distressing effect of such withdrawal of circu- 
lation of blood from all parts of the body is at once 
seen. The result is a determination of the different 
portions of the body, dependent upon regular circula- 
tion, to trample down all law and take blood wherever 
they can find it. 

This talk, which means anarchy and revolution, ex- 
cites great fear in the feverish portions of the body 
where the blood is being hidden, the ultin^ate being a 
compromise, fixed up between the ruling portions of 
the body and the heart, by which blood is let out from 
its hiding-place and allowed to circulate more freely 
through the heart. 

Through all this trouble the heart has laughed in 
its sleeve. It knew that the body had no means of 
circulating blood except through itself. Having had 
all the opportunities for getting a large share of the 
blood into its own possession, and being able to dic- 
tate the law regulating its management, it could laugh 
while it witnessed the distress and got big interest for 
such blood as it furnished from time to time to the 
starving portions of the body that required some 
blood. 

In this is seen the condition of the finances in this 
country. The people are the Nation — the body. The 
money which they possess is the blood. The heart 
is the bank: an institution which is established inde- 
pendent of the people for the purpose of absorbing and 
getting into its own possession the people's money as 
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rapidly as possible. Through bad management and 
failure to pay back the money which is given the 
bank, the people have lost confidence. They have 
withdrawn their money from the bank and hidden it. 
With the majority of bank owners this only causes 
a smile. They have the most of the money in their 
own possession. They know it ever money does cir- 
culate again it must pass through their hands, and 
they can get all the interest the law allows; and hav- 
ing large monied interests at stake they usually con- 
trol legislation in manner such as to secure any law 
they want. Until money does freely circulate they 
can get. this legal interest and a large commission be- 
sides, for money that they loan. Thus, it is all the 
same to them whether they loan much money at a 
lower rate of interest, or loan less at a higher rate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OUR MONEY TURNED OVER TO INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE i 
MONOPOLY ON ALL THE PROFIT ARISING FROM THE CIR 
CULATION OF MONEY — HOW ATTENTION IS DIVERTE] 
FROM THE REAL ISSUE BY DUST THROWN IN THE PEOPLE' 
EYES. 

In saying this there is no especial reason for ill-wil 
to be expressed toward the present banks. Long be 
fore Christ drove out the money-changers in the Tern 
pie, the banker had been a necessity. As a means o 
circulating money, and the only means of regula 
money distribution, the bank is an indispensable in 
stitution to-day. That the managers of banks shouli 
protect their own interest through legislation, anc 
otherwise, is to be expected. People in all other vo 
cations do tha same. Of that, therefore, we must no 
complain. 

But that with which we may justly find fault is th 
relation which the banker^ holds to us. It is as if ou 
cashier was acting independently of us and makinj 
all the money he could from us through his position 
we paying him interest when we get money from him 
he taking our money, giving us no security and n 
bond that he will return what he gets; he steadily tak 
ing in large quantities of our money, using it fo 
speculation, unwisely loaning it, stealing it, becomini 
bankrupt and failing to return the money we givi 
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him; we losing all confidence in him, taking our 
money away from him and hiding it, and yet being 
obliged ultimately to bring it back to him because we 
have no other means of doing business. 

To the ordinary observer this would seem to be a 
most unfortunate position in which to place ourselves, 
and yet this is the way we are situated in our rela- 
tion to the bank. We place our money in the hands 
of our banker, who is interested in making money from 
us and not for us. Through heavy losses, by him, we 
lose confidence and we quit him. We hide our money; 
we stop business. We are finally starved out and have 
to come back to him. We make no law compelling 
him to do any better in the future. He stays right 
along. He laughs and continues to do business for 
all the profit he can get out of us. He knew we would- 
have to return because we had no other alternative. 
He has a monopoly on all the profit there is in the 
circulation of mone}'. 

Why is this? Because we do not know any better. 
The banker is not to blame because we have no more 
intelligence. He finds the people without the facilities 
for the distribution of money. There is need of a cus- 
todian who will keep the people's money where the 
borrower can have access to it. He assumes the re- 
sponsibility. We permit him to occupy the place. 
Surely the banker can not be blamed if the law is 
easy with him. It is not his business to pass more 
restrictions upon himself. And the people —well, when 
the time comes that money ceases to circulate and the 
times are hard, the dust is thrown in their eyes and 
their attention is diverted by other issues, one hobbyist 
filling their minds with the idea that the cause of 
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hard times is an excessive tax placed on all goods in 
the shape of tariff. Another individual is equally cer- 
tain that the cause of our distress is the probability 
that the tariff laws may be repealed, A third is pos- 
itive that the refusal to purchase any more silver 
would be the salvation of the country. Another is 
emphatic in his assertion that the free and unlimited 
purchase of silver bullion and the coinage of the same 
into silver money will save the country. And so the 
contest goes forward, one calling the other a free sil- 
ver crank, the other retorting by pronouncing his op- 
ponent a goldbug. 

Amidst all this dust, and fuss, and fume, about tariff, 
free-trade, gold reserve, free coinage, immigration, 
the Chinese, the sub-treasury and other issues, which 
are holding the attention of the masses, the banker is 
attending to his business, is proclaiming that money 
is very tight, is keeping as neutral as possible, while 
he gets big interest on what money he loans and is 
rapidly doubling his fortune through buying property, 
that has depreciated during the financial panic, at a 
quarter of the price which it will be worth when the 
panic blows over. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GREAT ISSUES: PROTECTION, FREE TRADE, RESTRICTED 
IMMIGRATION, SILVER, FREE COINAGE, SUB-TREASURY 
AND OTHER SCHEMES — WHAT CAN SAVE THE COUNTRY 
IF NO MONEY CIRCULATES ? 

Let US examine the force of these various arguments. 
Suppose we have a high protective tariff? Admitted 
that it will protect home industry and raise the rate 
of wages; how can wages be paid and goods be bought 
at the advanced price, if no money circulates? 

Suppose we have free-trade, and goods can come 
into the country from abroad in great abundance at 
a cheap price; how can they be bought when there is 
no opportunity to work and no money circtlates? 

Suppose we have free coinage and we increase the 
quantity of silver money by a thousand million dollars, 
how would the people get this mone}' if we have no 
means of circulation? 

Suppose we shut out every Chinaman, every Po- 
lander, and every Italian from coming into this country 
in the future; how will that enrich the people now 
here if we have no means of circulating money? 

Suppose the sub-treasury scheme were to prevail and 
farmers could borrow direct from the government, on 
their produce as security, 80 per cent on its face val- 
ue, at 2 per cent interest. What would very soon 

23 
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become of this money if we have no means of circula- 
tion? 

Free coinage, which is calculated to increase the 
volume of money, and the sub-treasury plan designed 
for the same object, it is thus seen would be of no 
avail so long as we have no means of circulating this 
increased amount of money. 

The people should understand that their eyes are 
simply blinded by the advance of these various issues 
as remedies for the distressed conditions in business, 
which prevail during the times of a financial panic. 

There is another issue of vastly greater importance 
for the people to consider, and that is, how to secure 
regular and uniform circulation of the money already 
in existence. 

It should be understood that there are, at the pres< 
ent time, and all the time, hundreds of millions of 
dollars hidden in safety depositories, in safes, stock- 
ings and the people's pockets that do not have an> 
circulation, because they are thus hidden. This great 
amount is vastly increased at times vyhen banks are 
failing in large numbers throughout the country. It is 
then that the people become panic-stricken. They 
fear they will lose their money if it is left in the bank 
any longer and they go forthwith to get that which 
they have deposited there. The money thus taken is 
withdrawn from circulation. 

Why is this money withdrawn? Because they fear 
that the bank is unsafe. They lack confidence in the 
institution from the fact that others have failed. They 
fear this bank will go the same way. This may be 
one of the soundest of institutions conducted by honest 
and the best of bankets but the panic impels the de- 
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positors to make a run on the place in such g^'nat 
numbers, and so rapidly as to compel it to close its 
doors. 

This failure adds volume to the wave of business 
trouble and the increasing flood carries down one bank 
after another, and one enterprise after another, until 
the land lies strewn with the wrecks of what might 
have been successful and prosperous but for the panic, 
begotten of lack of confidence in the banking institu^ 
tions of the country. 

Why this lack of confidence? Because banks fail. 
Why do banks fail? Because the system upon which 
they are conducted is at fault. To illustrate: 

Anybody may open a bank. The owner, or owners, 
may be one person or more, m|ay be honest or dishon- 
est; no certificate of character is required. 

There may be money in the bank and there may be 
no money placed there by the proprietors. The peo- 
ple are compelled to go to some bank anyway and this 
bank may secure their confidence to such an extent 
that one million dollars are there on deposit. The 
proprietors assume the ' responsibility of caring for 
this without giving one cent of security for it. This 
large amount of money, representing the hard toil of 
thousands of people, may be all lost and the proprie- 
tors of the bank not be held in the least responsible. 

What an injustice! And yet the attention of the 
people is so occupied with other issues that they do 
not think of an expedient whereby they might be se- 
cured against the immense losses from bank failures 
which precipitate the financial panics of the country. 

How the people are blinded! How the people are 
running wildly about the grounds crying fire, fire, 
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without knowing where the smoke is coming from! 
Panic-striclcen, in distress, and yet do not know the 
cause. 

Stop a moment, friends, and think. Think: one min- 
ute of serious thought is often worth more than an 
hour of skurrying around in ignorance. The panic will 
sink the ship; ten minutes of careful planning may 
save it. Think. 

Do you know that you feel safe concerning that 
greenback in your pocket? Do you have any anxiety 
about that postofifice order you have in your possession? 
Are you rushing over to the United States treasury to 
draw the money on that gold or silver certificate of 
deposit you have in your pocketbook? Not at all. 

Why? Because you feel sure that it is as good as 
the gold. Why do you feel so sure? 

Because the Government guarantees its payment. 

The Government. Ah, the Government. You have 
perfect confidence in the Government? Of course you 
have. Every foot of land and penny's worth of prop- 
erty under the stars and stripes can be taxed for the 
support of the Government and the payment of its debts. 
You may well have confidence in the Government. 

Would you run to draw 3'our money from the bank 
if all its deposits were guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment? 

Never. On the contrary, if you had any more money 
you would put it into the bank as the safest place 
wherein- you could keep it. 



CHAPTER VI.. 

THE PEOPLE OVERWHELMED WITH FINANCIAL TALK RELAT- 
ING TO "specie basis," "TEN-FORTYS, " "bi-metallism, " 

"OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES," "FUNDING BONDS," AND 
SUCH PHRASES AS INDUCE THEM TO THINK THAT FINANCE 
AND BANKING ARE TOO GREAT FOR THEM TO UNDERSTAND 
— THE SUBJECT VERY EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 

Ah, here is a discovery. Let us enquire further. 
We ask a thousand people— a hundred thousand — if 
they would have perfect confidence in a bank guaran- 
teed by the Government and they all answer in the 
affirmative. 

Here is a revelation, '^he wonder is, in a study of 
Nature — in the perfect mechanism of the human sys- 
tem, heart and blood all belonging to the body, that 
we could not have thought before that the bank holds 
the same relation to the Nation that the heart does to 
the body, and that the bank should belong to the Gov- 
ernment, that all its deposits should be guaranteed by 
the Government, and thus the bank be made absolutely 
safe — confidence be restored and there be no more 
withdrawal and hiding of money and no more financial 
panic. 

Can it be that this is all there is to the financial 
question? 

Yes, this is all. Do not let the politician fool you 
with these outside issues that have nothing to do with 
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the finances and the circulation of money. iDo not let 
the banker confuse you with a quantity of high sound- 
ing bank talk about "funding" the "five-twenties" into 
the "ten-forties, " "bi-wjetallism, " "monometallism, " gold 
reserves," "clearing house certificates," and- ''currency 
vouchers" — all calculated to convey the impression that 
he is deeply versed in a knowledge of finance. 

The facts are that while the banker is generally a 
polished and an intelligent man his vocation has 
never caused him to investigate a system of finance 
that would be in the interest of the entire people. He 
could not be expected to espouse a plan of finance 
that would prevent him from getting all the money he 
could in his occupation. He is not following the bus- 
iness for his health. So far as his knowledge of finance 
is concerned, it consists, of necessity, in information 
about the reliability of individuals who may wish to 
obtain money at his bank and the value of securities 
which may be left by the borrower. 

There is nothing very abstruse about the subject 
of banking. It is not difficult to understand. The 
bank is simply a place where we leave our money and 
take no security. It is a place where we give security 
and borrow other people's money if they have left it 
there. If the people do not leave their money at the 
bank we do not borrow. 

The banker gets a certain per cent for all the money 
which he lends and herein lies his profit. 

This is all there is to it. If the banker fails to re- 
turn the money which we deposit we lose confidence 
in banks in general.. This universal loss of confidence 
hides nearly all money and the result is stagnationjn 
business. 
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Anything that will inspire confidence — absolute 
confidence in the bank, will bring out all the hidden 
money and into the bank — any system of finance that 
will do that will add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to our volume of currency and through regular circu- 
lation, the result of confidence, commercial prosper- 
ity will be assured. 

We have seen that everybody will trust the bank 
that is guaranteed by the Government. It is clearly 
evident therefore, that all that is necessary then, is 
■ for the Government to guarantee the depositors that 
the money which shall be left at the bank shall be 
given to them when .they ask for it. 

The easiest method to accomplish that,will be for the 
Government to establish and own the bank. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GOVERNMENT TO OWN AND MANAGE ALL BANKS. — HOW 
TO GET THE MONEY WITH WHICH TO DO BUSINESS — QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING TO EXPENSE AND PROFIT 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT DOING ITS OWN BANKING BUSI- 
NESS THE ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF BANKS — THE LOW 

INTEREST TO BORROWERS, AND THE IMMENSE PROFIT TO 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

''What! the Government own the banks and do the 
banking for the people? What plan would you sug- 
gest?" 

"That the Government shall establish 3,000 banks 
evenly distributed at various central points in the 
United States, being at the rate of one bank for each 
22,000 inhabitants. 

"That there shall be 40,000 postmasters authorized 
to receive money from people on deposit in localities 
where there are no banks, which money so received 
by postmasters shall be sent to the bank to be loaned 
to those who may wish to borrow." 

"How would you induce people who have long had 
their gold, silver and paper money hidden in places 
where it is now safe and easily accessible to them, to 
bring their money out from their safe hiding places?" 

"We will allow them 3 per cent interest, per annum, 
on long time deposits. To the person who shall check 
out his deposits pretty frequently we will pay no in- 
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terest, but to those who allow their money to remain 
in the bank, three or more months, without drawing 
upon it, we will pay interest." 

"What do you think would be the total amount of 
deposits each year on which interest would have to 
be paid?" 

"No one can tell that with any degree of certainty. 
A safe estimate would be ?5, 000,000,000. " 

"And the interest on that amount at 3 per cent 
would be ^150,000,000 annually?" 

"Yes." 

"And your 40,000 postmasters, what are you going 
to pay them?" 

"We will allow them, each |2,ooo per annum, mak- 
ing a total of ?8o,ooo,ooo to postmasters each year for 
collection of moneys from the people in the back dis- 
tricts. Thus you see like the rivulet that runs to the 
brook, the brook to the river and the river to the 
ocean, so the smallest driblets of money will be gath- 
ered into the loaning depositories to be in readiness 
for use by those who wish to borrow." 

"Yes, true, but your banks, what are you going to 
pay them for doing the business?" 

"We will pay them liberally and as follows: 

To I Presiden t per year $ 8, 000 

■' I Cashier 5,000 

" 3 Appraisers each ^3,000, 9,000 

" 4 Assistant Appraisers, each ^2,500.... 10,000 

" 4 bookkeepers, each 2,000 8,000 

'' 4 Assistant bookkeepers, 1,200 4,800 

" 10 clerks, each 1,000 10,000 

' Miscellaneous 5,200 

Total 160,000. 
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"Banks, of course, in some localities might require 

larger force, in other places the number of clerks 
light be less." 

"Is not this a very large amount of money to be 
aid for the conducting of the banking system of the- 
ountry in behalf of the people? Let us see the fig- 
res representing the total cost to the Government of 
onducting its own banking." 

"Very well; here you have them: 

[iterest on ^5,060,000,000 of deposits at 
3 per cent per annum $150,000,000 

alaries of 40,000 postmasters at ;S2,ooo 
each 80,000,000 

xpense of conducting 3,000 banks at 
$60,000 each 180,000,000 

otal annual expense of conducting the 
banking $410,000,000 

"Four hundred and ten millions of expense in con- 
jcting the banking system of the country. How could 
le Government pay its expenses were it to take con- 
ol of the banks?" 

"Very easily indeed, and have an immense profit 
2sides. If it is legitimate for the Government to 
;cept of revenue from imports, spirits, tobacco, the 
le of postage stamps and money-orders, it would be 
lually legitimate to accept revenue for the use of 
oney which might be loaned. Were the Government 

establish its 3,000 banks as a depository for all the 
oney in the country it is safe to presume that nearly 
1 the money in the country would come into these 
inks." 
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"How much money have we in the United States?" 
"According to ths United States Treasury report of 
1892 there -were in the hands of the people, $i,6oo, 
000,000 which were known to be in banks and in gen- 
eral circulation. At a very low estimate there are 
$40'^,ooo,ooo of money hidden; thus making ;?2,ooo,- 
000, oco which would come almost immediately into 
the Government banks to be loaned. This distributed 
among the 3,000 banks gives each about ^^670, 000 as 
a capital with which to begin operations. This money 
is all in readiness to begin banking with — no new 
money would have to be made for this purpose because 
checks here serve as money. This system proposes to 
do banking in the same manner that the banker now 
does business; take the people's money on deposit 
and loan it to customers who wish to borrow." 

"What interest would you charge?" 

"We would make a uniform interest charge in all 
parts of the United States of 4 per cent per annum." 

"You have only ^2,000,000,000 to loan, the interest 
on which would be only ^80,000,000. This out of 
your $410,000,000 would leave you behind in your 
running expenses $330,000,000." ' 

"Ah yes, apparently so; but do not go so fast in 
your estimate. We shall employ the best of banking 
talent to manage the Government banks and we pro- 
pose to do as the successful banker does to-day — loan 
this money over and over. 

"Thus, for illustration, a bank of the present time 
has 1,000 customers, and $10,000 in the bank. We 
will suppose it is a prosperous year ; there is no finan- 
cial panic abroad, everything is moving smoothly in 
finance and the bank has the comiplete confidence of 
the people. 
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"Jones borrows Ji,ooo; pays it to Smith who depos- 
its it in the bank. This money is now ready to be 
loaned to Brown who pays it to Snow, who deposits 
it in the bank. The bank pays nothing on its short 
time deposits but charges, say, seven per cent as in- 
terest to the borrowers. In a short time that money 
has been loaned out ten times to as many customers, 
each pa'ying seven per cent, which is 70 per cent in- 
terest, or $700 for the use of that $1,000 one year; 
and if business is moving along smoothly, and nobody 
is taking out and hiding his money, the amount of 
deposit will just about equal the amount which is bor- 
rowed, so that the ;$i 0,000 in the bank in the beginning 
is there at the end of the year. 

"This is the way bankers make their great fortunes. 
Not by loaning money once, but by loaning deposits 
over and over. 

"Thus see the report of one of the large National 
banks. Capital stock, $1,000,000. Deposits, $20,000,- 
000. Loans $15,000,000. They pay no interest on 
that $15,000,000 of deposits but they get, on the av- 
erage, 6 per cent per annum interest on the $15,000,- 
000 of loans. Figure the profit to that bank on loan- 
ing $15,000,000 which has not cost the bank a cent of 
interest. Profit to the bank in twelve months, $900,- 
'000. That is the reason why bank shares of $100 in 
some popular banks are worth from $300 to $1,800 
each; because there is such enormous profit in bank- 
ing — getting the people's money for nothing and loan- 
ing it at a good, round interest. 

"Under Government ownership of banks we propose 
to be much more liberal. We are going to give the 
people the advantage of its benefits from the very first. 
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In the beginning we estimate, in paying 3 per cent on 
time deposits, that we will distribute among the peo- 
ple ^150,000,000 annually in interest. Following this 
we propose to reduce the average rate of interest 
throughout the United States one half, by charging 
only four per cent per annum. 

"On chattel mortgages, poor people, who cannot af- 
ford it, are paying from 20 to 60 per cent per annum 
throughout the entire land. In the middle states, on 
the best of landed security, interest rules at from 6 to 
8 per cent, besides a commission to the money broker, 
of two or three per cent, for Tiis trouble in finding the 
money. Throughout the Northwest the interest rates 
run from 8 to 12 per cent and a commission besides. 

"An unfortunate fact about this is that, even with the 
best of security, the poorer the people the more inter- 
est they have to pay. Jt^hn Smith who is well sit- 
uated down in Massachusetts can get money at 5 per 
cent. His brother James, lyho has been unfortunate 
in business, in his effort to begin again, settles with 
his family on a farm in Dakota. All seems bright be- 
fore him until he finds his profits cut off by a 12 
per cent interest. This is an outrage and everybody 
ought to see it. 

"With cyclones, hurricanes and grasshoppers devas- 
tating the lands, with drouth and low prices making 
the profits uncertain, the 8 and 12 per cent interest 
plaster has been steadily at work, summer and win- 
ter, the farmer and his family denying themselves all 
the common enjoyments of life in order to pay this in- 
terest and retain possession of their little properties. 

"Nothing has so greatly retarded the Northwest, in its 
development, as an exorbitant interest which has con- 
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tinually settled, like a dark cloud, over the face of the 
entire country. We propose to reduce the rates of 
interest to 4 per cent, through Government control of 
banks, making it possible for James Smith, on~ good 
security, to borrow money in Dakota as cheaply as 
his brother John does in Massachusetts. He buys 
postage stamps and money orders as cheaply as his 
brother does, why should he not get his money as 
cheaply? 

"Why? Yes; why? Simply because the people of this 
country have allowed the financial legislation to be 
controlled by a set of men who were interested in the 
loaning of money for their own personal profit. 

"We propose to change this condition of affairs by 
placing the rate of interest at a uniform standard of 
4 per cent." 

"Yes. Well, please tell us how you are going to 
pay your expenses of ^410,000,000 per year, which is 
the cost of conducting the banking of the country." 

"We can show you very easily and how we will 
make an enormous profit besides. We shall. have $2,- 
000,000,000 immediately deposited in our banks by 
the people. We will loan this over and over, as it is 
borrowed and deposited, again and again. During 
the year, at a very low estimate, it will be loaned over 
ten times, so that the amount of money we shall loan 
will be ^20,000,000,000. The interest on tliat sum is 
$800,000,000. We subtract ^410,000,000 from that 
and we have left, as a clean profit, ;}l3go,ooo,ooo per 
annum." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW WE WOULD BORROW FROM A GOVERNMENT BANK — 
BANK OFFICIAL NO LONGER COLD AND AUSTERE — ^ONLY 
WISHES TO KNOW WHAT SECURITY WE HAVE TO OFFER — 
PLENTY OF MONEY — ANYBODY CAN BORROW ON GOOD SE- 
CURITY — NO PARTIALITY SHOWN BECAUSE THE INDIVID- 
UAL IS RICH OR A CUSTOMER OF THE BANK— NO MONEY 
TAKEN FROM BANKS — BUSINESS DONE WITH CHECKS — 
THE BENEFITS ARISING FROM THIS SYSTEM, 

"That seems all right. Tell us in detail how an 
individual would borrow money if he went to a Gbv- 
ernment bank" 

"We will suppose John Doe wishes to borrow $i,- 
ooo. He applies to the cashier ipf the nearest Gov- 
ernment bank, stating the amount he wishes to borrow. 
Doe will be immediately impressed with the difference 
in manner between this gentleman and the cashier of 
the old bank. The latter was cold and taciturn, his 
reply almost invariably being that money was "very 
tight," were only loaning to their "own customers," 
etc., etc., as much as to say. "Be a customer of ours 
if you want or expect to borrow money." If a loan was 
made the customer was made distinctly to understand 
that a great favor had been bestowed. 

"Under the new conditions all property may be an- 
nually appraised by government officials with a view to 
making loans on it when desired. This appraisement 
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should indisate tiie real cash value at forced sale. 

"The law may also require that security be given, 
werth twice the amount borrowed, the borrower being 
required to present a cartificate from an authorized 
ofHcial that the security offered is as valuable and the 
title as clear as when last appraised. 

"Having ample security. Doe now goes to the bank 
with no more doubt of getting one thousand dollars 
than of getting a definite number of postage stamps 
at the postoffice if he paid for them. He gets the 
money, a straight $i.ooo, without having to pay a com- 
mission to a broker of from $30 to $100 for finding the 
money and from $50 to $300 to an abstract maker." 

"What does Doe do with this money?" 

"He turns around before leaving the bank and de- 
posits this thousand dollars and takes a check-book to 
draw checks against it, as he may require. He ex- 
pects no interest on his deposit as he is going to soon 
draw his money out on checks, but he pays 4 per cent 
per annum." 

"What next becomes of that money which Doe de- 
posits?" 

"It is in the bank ready to be loaned again, as it is 
in any bank to-day when people deposit money. In 
the course of an hour Roe comes in, wants $1,000, gives 
security, gets the money and deposits the same before 
leaving. Having an absolutely safe bank in which to 
deposit there is no object in carrying money in the 
pocket when checks will pay all debts and make 
purchases just as well as money. During the day 
ten persons borrow that $1,000, and nobody takes 
the money out of the bank. The same amount of 
money that was there in the bank in the morning is 
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there at night. Twenty thousand dollars' worth of 
value has been turned over to the bank as security, 
the bank has gotten 40 per cent, or ^400 for the use of 
that $1,000 per year, in the process of loaning it over 
and over, and the circulating medium, through these 
check-books, that has gone out, has been inpreased 
$10,000. This increase in amount of currency, which so 
many people clamor for, comes in these checks which may be 
made a legal tender for all debts. " 

"This seems possible. What would you claim are 
the principal benefits of the system?" 

"We cannot enumerate in an hour all the benefits, 
but you will recognize the following: • 

" I. Absolute safety of the bank as a place for de- 
positing money. 

" II. Relief from anxi«ty to all persons who de- 
posit money in the banks. 

"III. The inducement for the common people to 
acquire and save money that they may place it in the 
bank and get 3 per cent interest on their deposits. 

"IV. The constant abundance of money in the bank 
by which any person can always borrow who has secur- 
ity- 

" V. The absolute impartiality by which the poor 
can borrow as cheaply as the rich, the man in Idaho 
borrow as cheaply as the man in New York. 

"VI. Freedom from broken banks, which precipitate 
the financial panic, which shut down business, which 
starves out the laboring man, which compels the poor 
to sell for what they can get in order to have some- 
thing to eat. 

"VII. Freedom from the hard times, resulting from 
bank failures, in which period the rich take advantage 
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of the poor, who are out of work, to buy that which 
they are compelled to sell at a quarter of the value. 

"VIII. Freedom from the distressed conditions 
from time to time in which the millionaire so rapidly 
doubles and trebles his fortune. 

"IX. The abolition of the chattel mortgage shark 
that gets his 5 per cent a month when banks are fail- 
ing and money is hidden. 

"X. The abolition of the money broker who gets 
his living through the simple finding of places where 
money can be borrowed during the continual period of 
hard times. 

"XI. The settled financial conditions by which 
people can know what to depend upon when they en- 
gage in business. 

"XII. The immense revenue to the Government of 
$390,000,000 per year — a clear profit over and above 
all present means of revenue. 

"XIII. Freedom from the expense borne by people 
who pay annually hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
safe manufacturers and the proprietors of safety de- 
positories for the custody of money in these hiding 
places. 

"XIV. The convenience and safety from robbery 
of doing business with checks instead of being com- 
pelled to carry and use money in all business transac- 
tions. 

"XV. The low rate of interest to borrowers by 
which the money expended in interest can be saved and 
put into general circulation instead of going into rich 
money loaner's hands at the great financial centers." 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF BANKS WOULD BENBMl 
THE POOR MAN — LOWERING THE RATES OF INTEREST — 
MONEY SAVED IN INTEREST EXPENDED FOR IMPROVE- 
MENTS — UNIVERSAL REVIVAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES — CAUS- 
ES FOR HIGH INTEREST TO-DAY — SCARCITY OF MONEY — 
BANKING INFLUENCE IN OUR STATE LEGISLATURES. 

"Please explain how the poor man is benefited by 
Government ownership of banks." 

"That is easily done. The great majority of borrow- 
ers who pay an enormous interest are poor men. The 
low rate and saving of interest to them, is so much 
monej' gained. 

"The poor man, who has three hundred dollars' worth 
of furniture, if he borrows upon 'the same one hundred 
dollars, will pay an interest of four per cent per 
month on the average. That is ^48 for the use of that 
$100 per year. If the Government appraiser finds that 
that furniture will actually sell for ?2oo the borrower 
can get the ^100 and pay therefor, as interest, $\ per 
year instead of ^48. 

"The average farmer in the West will find his in- 
terest lowered one half by this system. Supposing 
his interest is ;Sl400 per year. He saves by the new 
system ^200 per annum. In ten years that is ^2,000. 
With that he builds a new house. Thjt means men, 
now standing in idleness, to fell the trees in the for- 
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est, more workmen required in the sash, door and 
blind factories, in the brick-yards, in the stone-quar- 
ries, men engaged in the manufacture of hardware, 
paints, oils, glass, furniture, mechanics in carpentry, 
masonry, painting, plumbing and glazing. 

"See how business begins to revive and the idle get 
employment, through the farmer saving $200 a year by 
having to pay only 4 per cent interest. 

"The immense impetus given to enterprises of every 
kind, through a lowering of interest, it is impossible 
to estimate. One of the first questions asked by the 
experienced business man is whether the profits of 
the enterprise, about to be entered upon, will pay the 
interest. If in doubt the work is not commenced and 
\he workman does not get employment." 

"How is interest continually kept so high at the 
present time?" 

"There are two reasons for it. One is that the con- 
tinual hiding of money by people, who have no con- 
fidence in banks, causes money always to be scarce. 
This is the more plainly seen during the time of a 
financial panic, when banks are failing. At that time 
money is alwost universally hidden, and so scarce in 
circulation that any one having it to lend be- 
comes an object of veneration; while the money he has 
to loan commands a very high price. Another reason for 
high interest, besides bank failures, lies in the polit- 
ical influence of bankers in our State legislatures." 

"What can the banker do there?" 

"You introduce a bill into the legislature, for the 
purpose of lowering the rate of interest, and see what 
he can and will do. Immediately a lobby in the 
banking interest, composed of lawyers, ex-members of 
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the legislature and others, supposed to have influence 
with the legislature, appears at the Capitol for the pur- 
pose of convincing the. members of the legislature 
that the proposed reduction in the rates will drive all 
the money out of the state. This argument generally 
prevails and the legislature adjourns, to the relief of 
the bankers, without disturbing the existing rates. 

"People who have never studied finance have little 
idea of the effect on the profits of banking by the low- 
ering of interest even one per cent. Suppose there 
are ten large banks in a metropolitan city. On the pro- 
cess of loaning over and over, their loans during the 
year, will amount to a hundred millions. By, taking 
off one per cent their profits are reduced one xnillion. 
That is one hundred thousand dollars for each bank; 
a very nice plum and they never want to lose it. It 
is thus easily seen why they have their agents in the 
body of the legislature and in the lobby when there 
is any probability of a lowering of the rates of inter- 
est. 

"Of course we cannot blame bankers for their course 
of action with the legislature. The people are never 
wise enough to think of the benefit arising to the 
community by a saving of one per cent interest, 
whereas to the banker it is a matter of vital account. 
It is their duty to look after their own interests. The 
farmer does that when he resorts to law to protect 
himself against oleomargarine or disease in cattle, and 
the banker should be expected to do the same thing." 

"But may not high interest be beneficial? Is it not 
a fact that times are better when money is greatly in 
demand and commands a good rate of interest?" 

"There are times when there is such probability of 
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land, in certain localities, or of certain commodities 
becoming very scarce, that the circumstances might 
warrant the payment of a greater interest in order to 
secure the same; but with the intense competition 
continually going forward and prices tending down- 
Ward, the profits are not sufificient to warrant the pay- 
ment of large interest of late years in any line of in- 
dustry. Many men having learned that fact, have sold 
out their business and gone into the sole business of 
lending money. All the smaller villages and cities of 
the country have their quiet sitters-around who are 
doing nothing but warming dry goods boxes and hold- 
ing down chairs in some neighboring store while they 
watch their interest money. In order to get large in- 
terest and justify themselves in taking it they get in 
the habit of croaking about the times. 

"To these individuals a bank failure and a financial 
panic are a God send. It enables them to get big inter- 
est and say I told you so. Were interest rates low- 
ered to a reasonable figure, and to a point where there 
would be less profit in lending money, these individ- 
uals would bestir themselves into some productive 
employment where they would be of service to the 
world, while using their capital in some enterprise 
that would give work to others." 



CHAPTER X. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE RATES OF INTEREST — HOW LOW 
WE CAN PLACE INTEREST — EFFECT ON GREAT CORPORA- 
TIONS OF LOW INTEREST — CAN THE TAKING OF INTEREST 
BE JUSTIFIED? — HAVING SOLD A PROPERTY, CAN WE 
RIGHTLY LOAN THE MONEY FOR AS MUCH INTEREST AS 
WAS OBTAINED IN RENT FOR THE PROPERTY? — EFFECT ON 
A POLITICAL PARTY OF ADVOCATING VERY LOW INTEREST. 

"If it is well to lower interest why not stop inter- 
est entirely and do business for cost?" 

"Because to place the rates of interest any lower 
than we have here proposed — that is 3 per cent on 
time deposits and 4 per cent on loans — to set the 
figure any lower would destroy values and create too 
great a change in business. To illustrate: 

"Tens of thousands of aged and infirm people, minor 
children and widows are living off the proceeds of in- 
terest money loaned at 5, 6 and 7 per cent. To bring 
the rate down to even 3 per cent, which would become 
the rate on long time deposits, is an enormous reduc- 
tion which is liable to bring inconvenience to many 
people who have made their arrangements and settle- 
ments on the basis of a higher interest than that. All 
the insurance companies are making rates on the basis 
of loaning their money at 5 per cent and upward. 
Were the rates to come down to 3 per cent and they 
be able to get no more than that on the money they 
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loan, the reduction will be all they can endure. To 
place the rate below 3 per cent would be simply to 
send them into bankruptcy. 

"Any discussion of a system of finance which would 
immediately put the rates of interest down to two or 
one per cent will meet with so much opposition, from 
the hundreds of thousands of persons who are inter- 
ested in getting a larger interest, as to cause any such 
system to fail of adoption." 

"Why can you expect to establish a rate oil 3 
per cent on deposits and 4 per cent on loans? How 
can you expect to have friends enough to carry such 
a measure through?" 

"Because those rates are high enough to immediatel}- 
fit into present methods of doing business without 
creating any great shock in the financial world. Bank- 
ers, stockholders in successful banks and all money 
loaners will, of course, oppose it; but we shall have 
on our side, at once, all money borrowers, as these in- 
dividuals will favor any system by which they can 
always find money at the bank, and be able to borrow 
it at a rate as low as 4 per cent. 

"We shall at once have the great masses of the 
common people on our side, all those who wish to and 
expect to deposit money in the banks and want to get 
as high as 3 per cent interest on their deposits. 

"Whatever may be the abstract right of a principle it 
is folly for a political party, any organization or person, 
to take up and advocate an idea which, while possess- 
ing some of the elements of right, they cannot carry 
to a successful issue. 

"In the days when letter postage was 25 cents, it 
was clearly right that the postage should be only 2 
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cents, but it would have been folly to have forced the 
issue at that time, of an immediate reduction to 2 
cents. It is better to start in the direction of right 
and get there as rapidly as possible. 

"The enormous profit of loaning money by the Gov- 
ernment at 4 per cent per annum, and the large sur- 
plus coming into the treasury through this source, our 
managers of finance may think after a while should be 
given back to the people in the shape of lower and 
lower interest. The inference is that the time may 
come when the banking of the country will be con- 
ducted for cost. But ample opportunity should be 
given before that for the business relations of the 
country to adjust themselves to this condition." 

"While we are discussing the subject of interest let 
us have your opinion on the question of moral right 
to take interest. We have a large number of people 
who consider the taking of interest an extortion. 
What is your opinion upon that subject?" 

"We may have abstract ideas of right which it is 
impossible to enforce. It would seem to be the privi- 
lege of any people living anywhere upon earth to go 
to any other part of the earth. But the law of self 
protection, living as we do in this competitive age, 
may require that we deny certain people the right to 
come among us. It would seem just that goods man- 
ufactured in any part of the world should be shipped 
into another country free of duty. And yet for the 
protection of home industry the managers of the Na- 
tion's affairs may deem it best to impose a tax on all 
such goods coming from abroad. 

"We must take conditions as we find them and gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly. To say that there shall be 
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DO interest is to say that no rent should be paid and 
no compensation shall be allowed, for anything that 
we use. To illustrate: 

"Jones owns a farm, under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, supplied with buildings and conveniences which 
he has made by labor. Failing health or other rea- 
son may cause him to withdraw from the farm. Know- 
ing the place to be vacant an individual comes forward 
who is very willing and anxious to rent the same and 
pay therefor $300 per year. The tenant can pay that 
and have left a handsome profit besides. 

"The rent thus receivedsupports Jones and his fam- 
ily in his declining years when he is no longer able 
to work. In due time the tenant proposes to purchase 
this farm with its improvements and does so, paying 
therefor, $10,000. This' money which comes into the 
possession of Jones, through the sale of his farm, he 
loans at 3 per cent per annum, the total yield in in- 
terest being $300 per year. 

"Surely if it was right for Jones to rent his farm 
and receive as compensation $300, it is equally right 
for him to rent the proceeds of the farm for S300, 

"It is simply for Jones to determine which way is 
the most convenient for him to get $300 per annum as 
his means of support. 

"Any political party having a financial plank in its 
platform, which places the rate of interest very low or 
abolishes it altogether, may advocate a right in the 
abstract, but in this hard, undeveloped world, where 
labor, land and money require compensation, for use, 
it is difficult for this party to convince a great num- 
ber of people that business should or could be done 
any other way. Such a party may do grfeat work 
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through agitation, in educating the people to a com- 
prehension of better and more exalted ideas. But as 
conditions are not yet ripe for the adoption of their 
views, they must be content to advocate what they 
deem best and leave other parties to assume the man- 
agement and make the laws for the people. 

"We say this in justification of the position we have 
assumed in Government ownership of banks, that the 
rate of interest should be as high as 3 per cent on 
long time deposits in order to do justice and satisfy 
the masses of the people, and the Government banks 
should not be expected to loan at less than 4 per cent 
in the beginning." 



CHAPTER XI. 

STEALING ABOLISHED — WITH ALL MONEY IN THE BANK, 
BUSINESS DONE ONLY BY CHECKS — THERE IS NO MONEY 
IN people's pockets OR THEIR HOMES. TO STEAL — 
CHECKS RECEIVED IN THE SALE OF STOLEN PROPERTY 
WHEN OFFERED AT THE BANK WILL EXPOSE THE THIEF 
AND CAPTURE HIM — POLICE FORCE REDUCED — CRIMINAL 
COURT ROOMS, JAILS AND PENITENTIARIES UNOCCUPIED — 
NO FURTHER DANGER FROM THIEVES, BURGLARS OR 
HIGHWAYMEN. 

"Does the Government ownership of banks offer 
other advantages than what you have here mentioned?" 

"Yes, it can easily be the means of putting a stop to 
all petty thefts, all danger of being slugged • by the 
highway robbers after dark, will stop all house-break- 
ing, all burglary, all murder for money, all holding- 
up of stages and railroad trains. It will dispense with 
the necesssity of two-thirds of the present police force 
in all cities, it will empty the police courts and the 
jails and will turn over the penitentiaries to other 
uses. 

"In fact it will make the facilities for detecting and 
capturing a thief so absolutely certain that the thief 
is compelled to quit the business." 

"These are very broad assertions and very important 
if you can prove it. What are your grounds for such 
a belief?" 
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"These may seem like very strong Btatements but 
you will very soon agree that this miy all be true. 

"The passage of all banks into Government owner- 
ship makes the bank an absolutely safe place for money 
so long as the Government shall endure. It is the 
safest place in the country in which to place money. 
It is so safe that all persons will use the bank, and all 
money may be and probably all money in the country 
will be kept there. 

"If all money is in the bank it cannot be lost, burned 
or stolen." 

"But how are we to do business without any money 
on the person or about the house?" 

"That is what we were about to tell you. Your 
money is in the bank. Your bank-book shows how 
much you have there, how fast and when you deposit. 

"You want to use money. You may do as the average 
business man does to-day, receive from the bank a 
book of blank checks and when any bill is to be paid, 
pay the same by a check drawn upon the bank." 

"Yes; very true. But I want to buy and pay for a 
newspaper, want to pay car-fare, want to buy a rail- 
road ticket, want to pay my hotel bill, one thousand 
miles from this point two days from this time, and 
while in that city I wish to travel by street railway, 
by ferry, and by private conveyance, want to visit 
places of amusement, and patronize, every day, a doz- 
en enterprises and institutions that will require money 
in amounts all the way up from one penny to five or 
ten dollars. How am I to do that without money?" 

"You will do that very easily when we tell you. 
Did you ever see the specimens of postal currency in 
denominations of 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents, which the 
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United States government issued at the time of the 
late war?" 

"Yes." 

"Those slips of paper served their purpose admira- 
bly. It was very much more convenient to carry ten 
dollars in that kind of change than to carry silver. It 
was considered a great improvement over silver and the 
people went back to metal with regret and have often 
requested the Government to issue some kind of frac- 
tional currency since then that would be as conven- 
ient to use as that was. 

"The only objection to it was that which applies to the 
old bank bill to-day. It became dirty, smutty, foul, and 
filled with the scent and disease of the vile and filthy 
person that carried it. That is the objection at 
the present time to a paper money, that is carried 
in all sorts of pockets, by all sorts of persons, ab- 
sorbing often a contagious disease from being held 
close to all sorts of bodies. 

"We are now going to tell you of something better 
— vastly better even than that postal currency. 

"You are about to go upon a journey. You want to 
pay all debts, make all purchases, and yet carry no 
money. To do this you apply at your nearest bank — the 
bank where you do business — or th^ bank where you 
are known — for a coupon cheek-book, for illustration, 
worth IS500. You pay something extra to have this 
book prepared, especially for your convenience. In 
the meantime you give the bank officials, your photo- 
graph, your method of signing your name, and they 
take an accurate measurement of all parts of your 
body together with a full personal description of your- 
self. 
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"In a few days you receive your check-book with a 
private stamp to be used in stamping all your checks 
before you pass them. The book is a small oblong 
that goes easily into the side pocket and is bound in 
such a cover — either leather or other material, as you 
have ordered. 

"You open this book. On the first page is your pho- 
tograph, a memorandum of the measurements of your 
body, a copy of your signature, an impression of 
your stamp, together with the seal and certificate of 
the justice, that you, the bearer of this book, are John 

Doe, of the town of , County of , State of 

. engaged in the business of , are years 

of age and these are your measurements, photo- 
graph, signature and descriptions of your personal 
appearance, the original duplicate of which is in the 
bank for future reference when required. 

"All this is upon the first page and is not to be torn 
off or used, but is specially to be kept, like a passport 
of a traveler in a foreign country, for the purpose of 
•identification. 

"You open further into the book and find checks of 
all denominations from one cent to ten dollars. On 
each check is your portrait, finely engraved, your sig- 
nature, the measurements of your body, the impress 
of your stamp, and the denomination of your check. 

"Each check is easily detached, by means of perfo- 
rations, from a stub having a corresponding denomi- 
nation upon the same, so that you may know, if you 
knew in the morning, by your stubs, how much you 
have expended during the day, if you examine your 
stubs at night. 

"There are one dollar's worth of one cent checks in 
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your book, two dollars of five-cent checks, five 
dollars of ten-cent checks, ten dollars of twenty- 
five-cent checks, twenty dollars of fifty-cent checks 
and so on; a quantity of one-dollar, two-dollar, 
five and ten-dollar checks, in amount up to five hun- 
dred dollars. 

"This check-book is good for five hundred dollars 
when the checks are stamped by the owner upon the 
back. Until they are so stamped they are only worth so 
much paper." 

"How will we use those checks?" 

"We will suppose you start this afternoon on a long 
journey, but before going you have considerable bus- 
iness to transact. You will buy a newspaper, will 
purchase a guide, will buy a trunk and a new hat, be- 
sides getting a railroad ticket. In anticipation of what 
you are to use, you stamp a number of your checks 
and tear them out of your book as you have occasion 
to use them." 

"Will everybody take these checks readily?" 

"Certainly. Why not? As soon as people get used ' 
to the system they will take them as readily as they 
used to take postal currency. Will take them as will- 
ingly as we now take bank bills, never looking or car- 
ing about the bank they are on. 

"What, buy newspapers with checks?" 

"Certainly; as soon as the newsboy discovers that 
lie can handle these one-cent, two-cent, five and ten- 
:ent checks as easily, the checks being of different 
colors according to different denominations, the boys 
will handle these checks as readily as they do pennies. " 

"Yes, but what will the boy do with these checks? He 
;annot pass them to any oneelsafor money, can he?" 
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"No, he will not need to pass them for money. 
Should he take in two dollars and a half to-day, 
or a quarter of that amount, or less, he will pass them 
into the bank in exchange for his own check -book 
which may be filled entirely with one cent, two-cent 
and five-cent checks, and while these may not have his 
portrait upon them, they will serve the purpose, with 
his stamp upon them, he being able to make his pur- 
chases with these and make change with them." 

"Too complicated. Too much fuss for a little 
business. Don't think the people would take to this 
system. Would prefer pennies, nickels and silver." 

"Yes, that may be, and there will be nothing to pre- 
vent small transactions being carried on with silver 
and small metallic change. It will be possible, how- 
ever, to put all the money in the bank and do busi- 
ness entirely with checks, good only when they are 
stamped if people so desire." 

"Do you say that you could buy your trunk and your 
railroad ticket with these checks?" 

"Yes, certainly. After merchants and ticket agents 
become accustomed to this method of doing business, 
it would be very easy." 

"Would these checks pass in distant cities?" 

"There is no reason why they should not. 'The 
traveler, one thousand miles from horne, in settling 
his bill of seven dollars and fifty cents at the hotel, 
would tear off a five-dollar check, a two-dollar check, 
and a fifty-cent check, . would turn them over, and 
after stamping upon the back, if not already stamped 
before, would pass them to the hotel clerk. If any 
doubt should arise as to identity, he has but to step 
into the office and have his measurements taken. If 
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y correspond with the measurements indicated up< 
his check, no doubt can exist as to his identity." 
What does the landlord of the hotel do with the 
:cks that come in from all the patrons of the hotel 
iay?" 

He endorses each one with his own stamp and the 
ire amount, received to-day, being a hundred, 
! hundred, or a thousand dollars, he deposits in the 
ik to his credit. Each check is returned to the 
ce where they were originally issued. 
The landlord does not pass these checks out again 
money. He simply deposits them to his credit, 
as, for the thousand dollars received from travelers, 
bank will give the landlord a thousand dollars, 
ler as money or checks with which he pays all his 
i gat ions. 

As is the case to-day among business men, checks 
sived would not be passed to others, but they would 
endorsed and deposited in the bank to the credit 
he depositor, everybody in the purchase of articles 
:he payment of obligations using their own checks." 
Then you would use no money at all according to 
; system?" 

No, checks take the place of and represent money 
ch is in the bank. You would use a check-book and 
ler write in the amount you want to pay, as busi- 
s people do nowadays, or use a check-book filled 
h checks of all denominations, your only trouble 
Dg to stamp the back of the checks. If you did 
want to stamp the checks at the time you passed 
m you could stamp them all at your convenience 
thus they would be always in readiness for use." 
It seems to me that you have a cumbersome sys- 
that the people will not accept." 
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"It may seem so at first. But this is all there is to 
it. In a neat little book you have fine slips of paper 
of all denominations. When you want to purchase 
anything you tear out one of these slips of the denom- 
ination you require. In another small book you will 
keep all'the checks you receive. Those you receive 
you will deposit any day in the bank, just as you now 
deposit checks, postal money orders, or money. The 
only difference between the checks you thus receive 
and money, being that when you deposit your checks 
3'ou will stamp each one. Of course before going to 
the bank you could stamp all your checks in a minute 
just as you now endorse postal money orders and 
checks before you pass them rnto the bank, or you can 
stamp them at the bank. It would not take over two 
minutes to stamp hundreds of dollars' worth of such 
checks as you would be likely to receive." 

"But suppose I lose my check-book?" 

"Well, now, you see the advantage of this system. 
If you lose your pocketbook witli your money, you are 
liable to never receive it back, but in the loss of the 
check-book you would notify the bank of your loss, 
giving a description of the amount of unused checks. 
You would get another book and pay for it. Watch 
would then be kept of the checks that came from your 
other check-book. If you had not stamped your checks 
nobody would attempt to pass them. But whoever may 
pass them will be compelled to endorse them, and 
that endorsement will'capture the person who stole 
your check-book or found it and attempts to use it 
without the right to do so. 

"Of check-book No. 21, dated July i, for $100, which 
you lost, only ten dollars' worth of checks came into the 
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bank. The bank will therefore return you ^90. Thus 
you see you never can lose one dollar by fire, theft or 
any other way, when the Government bank is estab- 
lished in all parts of the country, and everybody's 
money is in the bank." 

"You say that the person to whom money is paid 
will be compelled to stamp the check before it is de- 
posited in the bank, and suppose the person who pays 
out money does not wish his banker to know where 
his money goes, what will you do with the person who 
will not do business thus with checks?" 

"Please understand that this check system is optional 
and not imperative. The individual may demand from 
the bank gold, silver or paper money, such as we have 
now and pay the same as we do now. Or he may do 
his business mostly with checks and carry a little sil- 
ver with which 'to make small purchases and make 
change. The system, however, permits of doing bus- 
iness wholly with checks in a manner such that money 
cannot be lost by thievery. 

"When the system comes into general use and no- 
body carries money, then the pickpocket quits busi- 
ness, the burglar leaves his profession, and the high- 
wayman bids farewell to the road. For the first time 
in the history of this world, civilization has devised 
a plan that outwits the thief, and he is compelled to 
quit the business of stealing money because there is 
none in the people's pockets, none in the people's 
homes, and none being transported from one portion 
of the country to another by express companies or 
any other way." 

"How would the banks escape the necessity for 
transporting their money from one portion of the coun- 
try to another as they do now?" 
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"The bank in any portion of the United States 
would receive the money on deposit from all the peo^- 
pie living in that vicinity. That would be a sufficient 
capital with which to do business, especially as no one 
would ever take money from the bank, but, as a rule, 
would do business with checks which serve the pur- 
pose of money." 

"How would I send ten thousand dollars to Hiram 
Wilder, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California, by 
this new system?" 

"You would simply deposit that amount in your 
bank and give the name and address of the person to 
whom you wished that amount paid. The officials of 
the bank would then send word to their bank nearest 
to the Palace Hotel to give Hiram Wilder ten thou- 
sand dollars when he proves his identity. You would 
write or telegraph him to call for his money. 

"Under this system of Government banks, established 
in all parts of the country, there would be no more 
of this crude method of doing business, in carrying 
money from one part of the country to another, mak- 
ing a temptation to train wreckers and highway rob- 
bers. " 

"You said in the beginning of this talk about checks 
that you could prevent stealing." 

"Yes, we can stop stealing absolutely as a profes- 
sion. To stop it as a profession will pretty nearly 
abolish it completely." 

"A thief could steal my watch, or my horse, could 
he not?" 

"Yes, but he would not unless he intended to sell 
the watch or the horse." 

"Why could he not sell them?" 
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"He could, but when he sold them he would take 
checks in payment. In order to pass the check he 
must be identified." 

, "Suppose he is identified, how will that capture 
him? Suppose William Wiggins steals my watch and 
the next day sells the same to Abraham Solomon. He 
offers Solomon's check at the bank, is identified as 
William Wiggins and gets the money. How can we 
fasten the stealing of the watch on Wiggins?" 

"Very easily. Solomon is a pawnbroker. The law 
compels each pawnbroker to send in the number of 
each watch purchased by him to the headquarters of 
the police station. You leave a description of ,your 
watch at police headquarters and your watch is traced 
to Solomon's. At this place you learn that he gave a 
fifteen- dollar check for the watch. An order is served 
on Solomon compelling him to turn over the check 
when it is returned to him through the bank. In due 
time the check comes in endorsed by William Wig- 
gins. It now takes but a brief time to capture Wiggins. 

"Under the present system we have no means of 
knowing who stole the watch and never will know. 
With the aid of the new system, through the means of 
checks, which the law might make compulsory with 
pawnbrokers, we capture the thief in a brief time. In 
fact, detection is so absolutely sure, if the thief sells 
what he has stolen, as to make his arrest and punish- 
ment a certainty. This makes stealing so dangerous as 
to oblige the thief to quit the business. Occasion- 
ally, only occasionally, a thief will steal an article for 
his own use, but that is very seldom. He almost in- 
variably steals money or something that can be readily 
sold for money." 
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"Why not introduce the check system at the present 
lime if by this means we can stop all stealing?" 

"Because the people will not generally put their 
money into the banks sufficiently to carry the plan in- 
to effect. To-day people suspect the banks. They 
lack confidence in them. They will not trust them. 
Consequently they carry their money upon their per- 
sons, or have it hidden somewhere about their homes. 
This makes the continual temptation to assault, rob, 
and if necessary, kill. 

"Everybody's life is in danger because of the pres- 
ent system of banking. Change the banking system 
from the present insecure, uncertain, unreliable meth- 
od of banking for private profit, to Government owner- 
ship of banks, and everybody' s money would go into 
the bank, where it would be safe from bank failure, and 
the depredations of pickpockets, burglars and high- 
waymen. Continue the present system of allowing 
private individuals and private corporations, under the 
guise of "National" banks, to swindle and rob the 
people foy their own individual profit, and the people 
will so distrust all banks that they will keep their 
money out of these institutions and in places where 
thieves can get access to it. Under these circum- 
stances, the pickpocket will ply his trade, the desper- 
ado will make every journey after dark and in lonely 
places an uncertainty, the burglar will fill every home 
with anxiety, and the traveler may expect at any min- 
ute that his train will be thrown from the rails or held 
up by highwaymen for the purpose of robbery. 

"Continue the present system of banking, allow ir- 
responsible men without bond or restrictions of any 
kind to continue the custodians of the people's mon- 
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ey, compel people, through lack of confidence in these 
men and these banks, to hide their money in all sorts 
of places, and you not only make it forever scarce but 
you create such inducement to thievery, you scatter 
temptation so broadly, and you manufacture thieves so 
fast as to necessitate a constantly heavier tax upon the 
people in the support of a large police force, the man- 
agement of criminal courts, the maintenance of crim- 
inals in the county jails, and the constantly growing, 
greatly increased number of long term criminals in the 
State prisons of the country. 

"Change the system of banking — bring it all under 
the control and ownership of the Government, inspire 
confidence so that people will put all their money 
into the banks — and you not only make money per- 
manently abundant thereby, but in making it impos- 
sible to steal without detection you at once suppress 
all that species of crime, save life and property from 
devastation, exempt the people from taxation for crim- 
inal proceedings, empty the jails and penitentiaries of 
their inmates, and prevent all that species of crime 
which is the terror of society in all parts of the 
world. " 

"Can it be possible that all this reform could be 
effected by simply changing the banking conditions?" 

"Certainly. Carefully examine the subject for your- 
$elf. Make banks safe. Put all money into them. 
Do business only by checks or some small change in 
silver if you prefer, and we have made the greatest 
advance in civilization ever accomplished in any epoch 
of the world's history." 



CHAPTER XII. 

SECURITY THAT SHALL BE GIVEN WHEN WE BORROW AT 
GOVERNMENT BANKS — AMOUNT THAT CAN BE BORROWED 
ON REAL ESTATE OR PERSONAL PROPERTY — $500 PER 
CAPITA IN CIRCULATION — IS THIS A SYSTEM OF WILD 
INFLATION OR IS IT NOT? 

"You speak of making money permanently abund- 
ant by this system. It is generally understood to be 
necessary that we shall keep miners constantly at 
work, getting out the gold and silver bullion, the mint 
steadily at work in converting this into coin, while 
the Government printing presses are at work turning 
out greenbacks. How do you propose to avoid this?" 

"As explained before, by establishing 3,000 banks, 
giving a population of 22,000 to each bank, we shall 
bring into each bank about $800,000 of the money 
already known to be in existence. As shown also be- 
fore, when money is borrowed it will not be taken 
from the bank as it is now. The bank being the safest 
place in which to keep money all that is borrowed is 
immediately deposited and a check-book representing 
the amount of money which is deposited takes the 
place of the money in circulation." 

"Instead of gold, silver and greenbacks, you have 
checks wholly for circulation?" 

"Yes. Business is largely done that way now. That 
idea is nothing new. With the Government ownership 
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of banks business will be almost wholly done that way. 
When the people become accustomed to the ease and 
simplicity of doing business by simply tearing off a 
little slip of paper, the system will become as univer- 
sal, as the use of postage stamps, in fact will be much 
more common, as all moneyed transactions will be done 
that way.'' 

"How great an amount of checks can come into cir- 
culation that way?" 

"That will depend upon how much money people 
borrow. If checks are used to~represent the money in 
tbe banks there will be about two billion dollars' worth 
of checks, making about ^32 per capita in circulation. 
But that can be greatly expanded. Thus a conserva- 
tive and safe, rule, in lending money, is to loan one 
dollar on two dollars' worth of actual wealth that will 
sell at that rate at forced sale. 

"The individual having twenty thousand dollars' 
worth of property, that will sell under the hammer 
for that amount, should be entitled. to borrow ;Jiio,ooo 
on that amount. Having borrowed and deposited that 
amount he would have the privilege of putting ten 
thousand dollars' worth of checks into circulation 
which would be the same as so much money in the 
transaction of business. 

"Thus the amount of money which any person can 
put into circulation will depend upon his amount of 
wealth, he being able to borrow an amount of money 
equal to one half its worth. This rule would apply to 
the people in any community. If the actual and bona 
fide wealth of any town is one million dollars, accord- 
ing to the most careful and conservative assessment, 
then that town would be entitled to borrow five hundred 
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thousand dollars on the entire property of that town as 
security. This is an entirely safe and conservative 
view to be taken of financial matters. If for any rea- 
son the outlook for the town should be uncertain, so 
that property values would be uncertain, and the total 
property would not sell for over one hundred thousand 
dollars, then the highest amount that could be bor- 
rowed would be fifty thousand dollars. The time of 
loan on all property, both personal and real estate, 
should be on sufficiently short time, also, as to permit 
of no depreciation in value. Frequent appraisement 
of property would be safest for the Government." 

"On this system of circulation, based upon actual 
wealth in the country, how much money could there 
be per person in the United States?" 

"By the census of i8go the total wealth of the 
country was shown to be ^62, 000, 000, 000 or J> 1,000 
per person. At that rate we could borrow $31,000,000,- 
000, which divided among our population of 62,000,000 
of people, would give us $500 per capita of actual cir- 
culation that we would be entitled to and could have." 

"Five hundred dollars per capita! Why that would 
be inflation of the wildest kind, would it not?" 

"Not at all. To illustrate: Suppose Jones wants 
to borrow $1,000. He offers real estate or property 
of any kind that will sell, in the dullest of times, at 
forced sale for $2,000. He should and will be able 
to obtain $1,000 on that security. There would be 
no inflation in that. The loan is borrowed on actual 
value, so insured against loss by fire, wind, flood, 
death or any other cause, that there could be no pos- 
sibility of loss as business is done to-day. 

"This circulation would be based on actual value. 
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Such a circulation, when it is assessed by very con- 
servative and cautious men, could not be considered as 
inflated. On the contrary it would be the Soundest 
money system in the world, as every dollar in circula- 
tion by individuals would be based on actual value 
passed over to the Government when money is bor- 
fowedj which securities could be sold at any time 
when^the borrower did not promptly pay his debts. 
"Think of it, with all the struggle of certain parties 
to make the quantity of money in the country to be 
$50 per capita in circulation, and here it is shown 
that by Government ownership of banks and all circu- 
lation based on actual value in the possession of the 
people, the circulation may be rightfully |!5oo per 
capita. " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

UNDER GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF BANKS WHAT USE 
WOULD THERE BE FOR GOLD? — WHAT ' SHALL BE DONE 
WITH SILVER? — SILVER AS A MONEY — WHAT IS THE FU- 
TURE OF SILVER? 

"What do you propose to do with gold in this sys- 
tem of banking which you offer?" 

"It is seen, that doing business with bank checks 
very largely, a metallic currency, especially gold, 
would not be indispensable in the transaction of bus- 
iness, except that gold would be in demand in for- 
eign exchange. The bank being opened by the Gov- 
ernment and all deposits guaranteed, it is probable 
that tens of millions of dollars in gold, now hidden, 
would come into the banks for the purpose of getting 
the three per cent interest on long time deposits. 
Gold would therefore be much more abundantly in 
sight than it is now. If any change were to take 
place in gold it would be lower in value than it is 
at present 

"Required in foreign exchange and more and more 
in the arts, mining for gold will, of course, go forward 
as vigorously as now." 

"Would not the free and abundant coinage of silver 
prevent financial stringency at all times?" 

"No money can be devised that will permit a ready 
circulation, at all times, with the present system of 
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banking. With confidence destroyed in the bank, mon- 
ey will be hoarded and, though the volume of silver 
dollars should be increased a hundred fold, it would 
be easy to hide all this increased amount of silver. 

"A great increase in volume of money is not so nec- 
essary, it is seen, as that we have the means of ready 
circulation of that which we have. 

"As a large share of the population will not submit 
to doing business with checks, silver must be coined 
to supply their demand. With the increase of popula- 
tion the use of silver coin will continue actively in 
use as a money, in what proportion of volume it is im- 
possible to say, as no means exist of telling now how 
much silver might be used by the people, in propor- 
tion to checks, if they could get it freely. 

"It should be understood that whatever the volume 
of silver which may be coined and issued, it cannot 
do great and good service if silver, or silver certifi- 
cates, are hidden, through people having no confidence 
in the banks." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROFIT TO tHE GOVERNMENT, $390,000,000' PER YEAR 
FROM DOING ITS OWN BANKING — HOW THIS MONEY SHALL 
BE EXPENDED — FLOODS AND DROUTHS POSITIVELY 
ABOLISHED AND PROBABLY CYCLONES — |>I00,000,000 AN- 
NUALLY SET APART FOR THIS PURPOSE — AN ARMY OF 
MEN EMPLOYED — THE COUNTRY IMMENSELY ENRICHED — 
PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE SOIL GREATLY INCREASED, 

"You claim that under Government ownership of 
banks there will be a profit of three hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars each year. Would it not be well 
to give that to the people in the shape of lowered in- 
terest, as we have benefited the people by lowering the 
rates of postage from twenty-five to two cents?" 

"We have before stated that the very rapid lower- 
ing of interest would work great injury to people and 
corporations who have made investments, made con- 
tracts and adjusted their afiairs for some years to come 
on the present rates of interest. It would be ruinous 
to a large class of people to lower rates too rapidly. 
We doubt if it would be wisdom for the Government 
to reduce rates below four per cent for some years." 

"What then will you do with this large surplus of 
money?" 

"Evidently it would be wisdom to expend it in the 
giving of employment as widely as possible, on public 
improvements, which will carry the greatest amount 
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of blessing to the people. Three hundred and ninety 
millions a year! We will,use one hundred millions of 
that amount annually during the next ten years for the 
purpose of abolishing floods, drouth, cyclones and 
wind storms in this country. Whpther we can cer- 
tainly stamp out cyclones or not, you will agree with 
us that we can suppress floods, with all their accom- 
panying loss of life and millions of dollars' worth of 
damage, and we can prevent drouth. 

"To accomplish this, of the 2,400 counties in the 
United States, we will select 2,000 that need our assist- 
ance. One hundred million dollars appropriated to 
them will give ^50,000 to each. 

"We first begin with a study of the cause of floods. 
We find by examination, that tens of thousands of 
miles of tile drainage have been scattered over this 
country, from two to three feet beneath the surface of 
the soil, which drains have been run through thou- 
sands of the sloughs and lowlands of the country that 
formerly held water in storage for several months. 
Not only do these drains afford opportunity for the 
water in the lowlands to depart quickly, but the great 
amount of tiling on the uplands permits the outflow 
of water, from all parts of . the country to the streams 
and to the larger rivers, with great rapidity. 

"Thus the heavy rains falling in the up-country 
carry with them, through the tile drain, the mud of the 
newly ploughed ground, the dirt and the debris of the 
fields, in hasty flood, to the great rivers like the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. There, in their slower movement, 
the mud, held in solution, gradually settles to the 
bottom, raising the bed of these rivers, so that an equal 
amount of water will overflow the banks next year more 
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easily than they do this. Along with the steady ele- 
vating of the beds of these rivers, other hundreds of 
miles of tile drains, all pointing outward towards the 
streams, are being laid each year, so that the outflow 
of water will be more and more rapid each succeeding 
season. Thus it is easily seen why the flood becomes 
greater and more devastating each year. 

"With this understanding of the cause of floods we 
begin the work of their extinction. We place at each 
county-seat a Government commissioner who, with fifty 
thousand dollars in hand, offers, $500 to any person 
who will construct a lake, covering an area of one acre 
or more, three feet in depth, and turn the tile drain- 
age so that the water, of that vicinity, at the time of 
rainfall, shall all run into this lake. 

"This proposition, when carried out, will give to 
each county one hundred lakes during each year, and 
one thousand lakes to each county during the next ten 
years. 

"It is easily seen in this that small lakes, thus con- 
structed, while ornamental and serving the purpose 
for boating, raising of fish, and production of ice, can 
be made in sufficient number, in conjunction with dams 
in the streams, to hold all the rainfall, and thus effec- 
tually prevent the flood. 

"The water, thus held during the hot days of sum- 
mer, will evaporate, and the moisture, thus passing into 
the air, will so come back in dews and rains as to pre- 
vent the drouth, 

"Think! throughout the arid plains of the great west, 
where, for long periods of the year there is no certainty 
of rainfall or any living vegetation, all will be changed 
by the construction of reservoirs of water by which there 
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will be a certainty of moisture and good crops. Think 
how iinmensfely this will add to the prosperity and 
the wealth of the people, while giving employment to 
the great army of men engaged in the construction of 
this important internal improvement." 

"Yes; that is true and that is right. But about the 
cyclone. How are you going to prevent that?" 

"The suppression of the cyclone will come along 
with the abolition of drouth. The denuding of the land 
of water by the tile drain, and the cutting off the forest 
have made such large areas of dry, hot air, as to 
generate great quantities of electricity in the at- 
mosphere. It only requires the coming together of 
two currents of air, of different temperature, to start the 
super-heated air into a whirling motion, when, elec- 
tricity being generated, rapid rotary movement gath- 
ers in fury, and devastates everything that comes in its 
path. The moist coolness of the atmosphere, the re- 
sult of wide-spread evaporation, from the tens of thou- 
sands of lakes, regularly scattered over the country, will 
so change the condition of the air as to prevent the 
cyclone and probably the frequent lightning." 

"That rather seems probable and may be true. 
What about the suppression of winds that often occur 
in the midst of rains?" 

"The hurricane is the result of another cause, but 
comes also largely from drouth. Over a large extent 
of country, where there is but little water, the sun 
shinbs warm for days and possibly for weeks. Over 
all that expanse, of possibly hundreds of square miles, 
the air is heated and expanded. Then comes a rain 
that quickly cools and so contracts the air where it 
falls as to leave what may be termed a hole in the 
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atmosphere. The vacuum thus made in the hot air, by 
the sudden cooling, has to be filled, and the air rapidly 
rushes toward this place from all directions. 

"Possibly the rain has extended over a large area of 
a hundred or two hundred miles square. The con- 
traction of air leaves an enormous space, requiring air 
to fill the same from far distant regions outside this 
area where it is raining, and the rush of air is for the 
purpose of Hlling the space made vacant by the cold 
rain. 

"The universal distribution of lakes as reservoirs ot 
water, over the entire country, will cause such general 
evaporation of moisture as will cool the air and pre- 
vent this sudden contraction of atmosphere, which re- 
sults from the heated, expanded condition of the air, 
over a large area of dry ground. 

"A severe" wind may sweep with resistless fury for 
scores of miles across a sheet of water and we wonder 
why it blows so. The cause, is in the passage of air, 
possibly at a great distance from the storm, across wa- 
ter and land, for hundreds of miles it may be, to fill 
the vacuum made by heavy rain over a large area of 
hot and dry country. 

"This severe wind will be removed by the wide 
distribution and evaporation of water over the entire 
country. 

"It is even possible, that we may escape the severely 
cold north winds of the winter and the extra heavy 
tax for fuel bj' preventing the sudden atmospheric 
changes in the Southern states, in the winter time, 
which occur over large areas of dry country. Thus a 
cold rain at a period of warm weather, in the South, 
will so condense the hot air as to make a great vacuum; 
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to fill which the air from the North will be called up- 
on to move in that direction ; and hence the cold north 
wind steadily bearing down upon us to fill the space- 
made vacant by the condensation of atmosphere in the 
South. A steady even evaporation of moisture over 
all the otherwise arid regions might prevent this." 

"Very well. There may be something in that. 
We will not take up time now to dispute it. We want 
further light. Would not the waters in the numerous 
lakes which you propose become stagnant' and un- 
healthy?" 

"No. The author of this work, in 1886, made just 
such a small lake, as here described, near his residence, 
at Glen EUyn, 111. Where rests this sheet of water, 
over an area of about two acres, was a swamp which 
was only a disfigurement to the farm. Out of the ex- 
cavation, for this lake, came the fertilizing material 
that so enriched the surrounding ground, as to give 
three crops of hay each year. The water, agitated by 
every passing breeze, is more pure than that which 
lies dormant in any well or cistern. This body of 
water is stocked with fish, including carp and gold 
fish, and, aside from being an ornament and a pleas- 
ure, is a source of profit in its supply of fresh water 
in summer and clear ice for the entire year." 

"What will you do with the remainder of your profits 
in banking? You have left yet two hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars for annual expenditure." 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE $390,000,000 IN ANNUAL PROFIT FROM GOVERNMENT 
BANKING, $100,000,000 TO BE EXPENDED EACH YEAR 

IN THE MAKING OF GOOD ROADS 80 MILES OF SHADE 

TREES SET AND 40 MILES OF SUPERIOR ROADWAYS CON- 
STRUCTED IN EACH COUNTY PER YEAR — THE BOY OF TO- 
DAY, WHILE YET A YOUNG MAN, MAY SEE EVERY ROAD A 
SUPERIOR DRIVEWAY AND EVERY COUNTY IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF 1,500 MILES OF DELIGHTFUL SHADE-TREE FOR- 
EST. 

"We will take another hundred millions and give an- 
nually fifty thousand dollars to each of the two thou- 
sand counties in the United States that ought to have 
better roads. 

"We will appropriate one thousand dollars to the mile 
to be expended upon those roads first that have the 
most travel. Of this we will use two hundred dollars 
in the setting of elm trees upon each side of the road- 
way, six hundred we will use for grading and tiling, 
where the water might otherwise stand, and two hun- 
dred dollars, besides some local taxation, possibly, we 
will use for continual scraping and smoothing of the 
surface, thus keeping the road in permanently good 
order. Each year we will add to the county about 
forty miles of good roadway. In ten years we shall 
have' four hundred miles, and in twenty years eight 
hundred miles of superb roads, delightfully shaded 
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in summer and breaking the force of severe winds in 
winter. Estimating that we have 1,500 miles of drive- 
way on the average, in each county, it will not be 
many years . before we have the entire number of 
roadways improved by this source of revenue, and easy 
communication effected, whereby the letter carrier can 
reach every farmhouse. 

"With the bicycle abroad the demand has become im- 
perative for better roads. With the necessity existing for 
more frequent intercourse among people in the rural 
districts good roads must come. How will they come? 

"At present the only means by which they will come 
will be by a burdensome tax imposed upon the peo- 
ple. Through Government ownership of banks the 
profits of banking may be such as to give us superior 
driveways, delightfully shaded all over this country, 
furnishing employment to an army of workmen and 
no tax therefor imposed upon the people. Trees set 
and roads made under scientific supervision, would be 
as different from the hodge-podgemud roads now under 
the control of ignorant local roadmasters as light is 
superior to darkness." 

"Yes, very true; this is good. You have employed 
great numbers of heretofore idle men and you have 
certainly made a wise expenditure of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year in making superb roads and string- 
ing over each county 1,500 miles of forest, conferring 
the great benefit which attends the setting of trees. 
What will you do with the one hundred and ninety 
millions yet left in your possession?" 

We make no further suggestions as to expenditures. 
Time will reveal how this income can best be used. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CORRUPTION IN POLITICS ABOLISHED— GAMBLING AND THE 
SOCIAL EVIL SUPPRESSED — BANKING AND THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF MONEY INDEPENDENT OF PARTY CONTROL — THE 
FUTURE AND THE PRESENT BANKER. 

"How will Government ownership of banks affect 
the corruption existing in politics, the continual ten- 
dency toward gambling and the social evil?" 

"We have shown before how the great and continual 
abundance of money in the banks and the ability to 
obtain it at a low rate of interest, will start enterprise 
of every description into being. The saving in inter- 
est will permit hundreds of thousands of farmers to 
improve their conditions by the erection of better 
buildings. This alone will revive nearly all the in- 
dustries. This will be followed by demands for labor 
in every employment. 

"This abundance of money, readily obtained on good 
security at a low interest, together with the annual ex- 
penditure of three hundred millions of dollars, in car- 
rying forward public improvements, will give such full 
and free opportunity for everybody to get employment 
as to enable the seeker, now after office, to get a liv- 
ing without holding office; it will enable the gambler 
to get a certainty of support instead of risking his all 
in games of chance; it will enable the criminal to find 
employment so readily, when he leaves his prison, that 
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he will not be forced to commit crime again in order 
to maintain existence; and it will provide work in such 
continual abundance for young men that they can see 
a steady support for themselves and family in the fut- 
ure. In that event they will marry. 

"It is not necessary to go into a very lengthy argu- 
•ment to prove that prosperous financial conditions, 
whereby all can have continuous employment and all 
participate in the Nation's prosperity, will dispose^of 
political corruption, the thirst for gambling and the 
social evil. Give us Government ownership of banks, 
restored confidence in finance, and even circulation of 
money, and we have so thoroughly abolished the con- 
ditions which produce crime as to allow the clergyman 
to picture for his congregation a brighter outlook and 
shorten his sermon one-half." 

"Will not the moneyed affairs of the country come 
thus under the control of one party that will become 
all powerful? How can you prevent that?" 

"In each Congressional district we will elect five 
bank commissioners at a separate election, this election 
being entirely non-political. These commissioners will 
have control of the employment of bank officials. 
Each commissioner will hold office for two years, 
may be eligible to re-election, and may be continued in 
office so long as financial affairs are in healthy condi- 
tion in that district. Should money be improperly 
loaned and the banks su3er losses by reason of incom- 
petent officials, the bank commissioners would be held 
responsible, and by the people directly, and not by 
the appointing or removing power of any party. Thus 
these commissioners' could be removed and others se- 
lected to take their places by direct vote of the people. 
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The office should of course, be entirely non-partisan." 
"What will you do with the present bankers?" 
"Remember, when perfect confidence exists in the 
bank and everybody can get some interest if they allow 
their money to remain in the bank a certain length of 
time; when everybody is saving money and even chil- 
dren are depositing in the banks; when all business 
is being done with silver money or new, bright 
checks, which like the railroad ticket is used but once 
or twice ; when nearly the entire adult population, and 
a large proportion of the youth, are using the banks, 
there will be a great demand for bankers. The ser- 
vice of every banker of to-day and five times as many 
more will be in immediate demand. All will have 
employment." 

"Yes, but you cannot get the best business talent 
at such a salary as you would be willing to pay. How 
can you secure the best banking skill for the. Govern- 
ment service?" 

"We do not require, under the new system, as much 
skill as is now necessary. To-day the lending of 
money, on the security which is given, is so much a 
matter of chance as to require a great deal of judg- 
ment on the part of the banker. Under Government 
ownership of banks, however, the rule will be to loan 
money only on actual property, which must be worth, at 
forced sale, twice the amount which is borrowed. It 
thus becomes simply a matter of appraisement, requir- 
ing the judgment of a good assessor. 

"The skillful banker of to-day, should he not wish 
to engage in Government employ as a banker, will 
find plenty of opportunity, in the universal flow of 
money, for acquiring wealth in other enterprises. He 



»0 BORROWING WITHOUT SECURITY 

and his leading stockholders are money makers. Given 
the free opportunity to acquire and they will accumu- 
late as rapidly, in other enterprises, as in banking." 

"There are many honest men doing a good business 
in various kinds of vocations who now get accommoda- 
tions at the banks without any security other than 
their reputation. What shall be done for these?" 

"Under Government ownership of banks, all loans 
requiring absolute security to be given., th^re would 
doubtless spring up numerous guarantee companies, 
which, for a small consideration would guarantee a 
borrower at the bank. Or these borrowers could secure 
the endorsement of some friend, who has continual se- 
curity at the bank, which is perpetually held to enable 
the individual to get money whenever he wants it, 
up to a certain amount. 

"Thus no reason exists why money cannot be ob- 
tained by any one as easily as now and, unlike condi- 
tions existing at present, any person, whether rich or 
poor, a member of any organization or not, a patron 
of the bank or not, a friend of the cashier or not — any 
person having absolute security, real or personal, can 
borrow at a uniform rate of four per cent interest, 
whether the security is upon the widow's furniture or the 
millionaire's real estate, whether the borrower lives in 
the wilds of Idaho or on Fifth Avenue in New York. " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF BANKS, RAILROADS, ETC. — 
CIVILIZATION TRENDS TOWARDS CO-OPERATION — LOYALTY 
TO A GOVERNMENT SECURED BY MAKING A PEOPLE PART 
OWNERS OF THE BANKS — THE OLD UNITED STATES BANK. 

"What do you think about the Government taking 
so much upon its hands, as the ownership of tele- 
graphs, railroads and banks? Is there not too much 
paternalism in all this?" 

"The difference between individualism and paternal- 
ism is the difference between bearing the burden alone, 
and bearing it together. It is true that it takes a 
higher civilization to co-operate in harmony, than to 
transact the business alone. The most savage wild 
beasts, like the tiger, hunt alone. The less savage, 
like the bison, giraffe and elephant go in companies. 
Man, in the savage state, is alone. As he becomes 
more highly civilized he gathers into the tribe, be- 
comes a part of the town, the county, the state and 
the Nation. 

"It has taken a century to change the John Smith 
store into the John Smith Company store. So it will 
be in the ownership of public properties. It costs a 
great deal of money to buy the telegraph and the 
railroads, but as other nations have purchased from 
private companies their railway properties to the 
advantage of the people, so it is probable our country 
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will some day absorb theSe public conveniences. But 
unlike those expensive properties that require an im 
mense tax to be levied in order to buy them, the es 
tablishment of the Government bank requires practi 
cally no expenditure whatever. It is only necessary tc 
open a room and the people will do the rest. Th( 
money comes in immediately and the bank, like the 
banker of to-day, proceeds to do business and make 
money on" other people's money, 

"Although Government ownership of telegraphs anc 
railroads is important, the ownership of banks is in^ 
finitely more important to the people, as upon the 
regular and uniform flow of money hangs the com- 
mercial life of the Nation. The employes may quarrel 
and dicker with the managers of railroad corporations 
and the people will switch round by another route 
and go on with their business,, but when banks become 
unreliable people lose confidence and business comes 
to a standstill." 

"But suppose the Government had absolute control 
of all the money in the country, gold and all being 
in the banks and suppose a war comes on?" 

"In that case woe to the party that makes war upor 
this Nation. Where the treasure is the heart is. li 
you want a loyal people you want their money to be 
at stake. 

"Had the people of the Nation had all their monej 
in the Government banks at the opening of the late 
war there would have been no war. As it was,a large 
share of the people had no interest in the financia' 
success of the Union, hence the disloyalty. Make the 
people part owners in the financial system of the 
country and you make them truly loyal and invincible 
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against the foreign foe. In reality, though all money 
would be in the Government banks, every depositor 
would be as free as he is to-day to draw out his mon- 
ey, convert it to other uses or with his money go to 
any other country. Should the Government require 
money to carry forward a war or any enterprise strictly 
governmental in character it would borrow money 
as it does now. It would not confiscate deposit- 
ors' money in the banks." 

"It seems as if you had a pretty strong case. It cer- 
tainly is right in theory and it would seem that we 
ought to carry it out in practice. Why is it that this 
has never been thought of before?" 

"From the fact that the thinking upon this subject, 
and the legislation upon this subject, has been left to 
those who were interested in the perpetuity of private 
banking for private profit. 

"From the fact that it always has been so the com- 
mon people have supposed that it must be so. 

"The great bulk of the common people are averse to 
thinking. They prefer to follow in the old rut. Ask 
a Chinaman why he shaves his head — His forefathers 
did it. Ask the spruce coachman in top-boots and 
cockade, why the bridles on the horses' heads carry 
great blinders that almost obscure the animals' eye- 
sight — He will look at you in amazement. He never 
thought of it. Ask the people why they are willing the 
profits, arising from banking with the people's money, 
should go into the hands of millionaire bankers in 
Europe and America — and they too will look at you 
in amazement. They suppose it must be so. They 
never thought upon this subject. " 

"Has there never been any attempt at Government 
ownership of banks?" 
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"Yes; and always with benefit to the people. Tl 
postal savings banks of England and the money 01 di 
system of this country are steps along that directioi 
Though a private institution and conducted for pr 
vate gain, the appointing of Government directors 1 
assist the other directors in the management of tl 
Bank of England has been a large source of strengi 
to that bank. The manufacture of the greenbacks ai 
the guaranteeing of the bills by the United Stuti 
Government has given us the best money we have tiv 
had." 

"What about the Old United States Bank? Wi 
that a government institution, and if so why did 
fail?" 

"The first bank of note in this country was tl 
Bank of North America, established in 1775, duiii 
the war of the Revolution, for the purpose of raisii 
money to carry on the war. This bank proposed 
raise two millions of dollars, but went forward in th 
issuing of paper promises to pay until it had distribute 
three hundred million dollars in continental curreijc; 
which having no value behind it, became valueless;. 

"The next bank was the First Bank of the Unite 
States which was established in 1791, the capital 
be ten million dollars, divided into 25,000 shares ( 
$400 each. Corporations and individuals might t 
subscribers to the stock and the Government migl 
subscribe to the extent of j!2,ooo,ooo. The renew 
of the charter of this bank was defeated by the castii 
vote of Vice-President DeWitt Clinton and the institi 
tion wound up its afiairs and went out of existent 
in 181 1. This was evidently a private institution ri 
for private profit, the Government being a part owue 
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It proved to have been successfully managed and- 
yielded a profit to the stockholders. 

"The second United States bank was organized in 
1816. Capital $35,000,000, of which $7,000,000 was 
to be subscribed by the government and S28, 000,000, in 
shares of $100 each, by the people. 

"It was prohibited from lending more than ;? 500,000 
to the United States, more than Jl5o,ooo to any state, 
and to any foreign prince or power whatever, without 
the sanction of law obtained therefor. The bank com- 
menced business in 1817, its charter extending to 1836. 
At the time its charter was obtained specie payment 
had been suspended throughout the country. When 
this bank was opened confidence was so restored that 
sp«scie payments were resumed in all the banks and 
the country had a prosperous financial era extending 
for several years. The bank was essentially a private 
institution, however, being conducted for private profit 
under the wing of the United States Government. The 
bailik grew to be a strong political power, through the 
private interests that governed it, and it finally began 
to be feared. A desperate effort was made to obtain 
a recharter of the institution but owing to a veto of 
a bill for recharter, on alleged constitutional grounds, 
by JVndrew Jackson, the bank went out of existence as 
a United States Bank in 1836." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHY MONEY DEPRECIATES IN VALUE — WHAT IS INFLATION? 
EXAMPLES IN CONTINENTAL MONEY, — GREENBACKS AT 

TIME OF THE WAR AND ARGENTINE REPUBLIC MONEY 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOLDBUGS AND GREENBACKERS. 

"How would this new proposed Government owner- 
ship of banks differ from the old Bank of North Amer- 
ica, the Old United States Bank, the Argentine Re- 
public monetary system and other financial schemes 
that we have heard of?" 

"It is unlike those systems of finance in that all 
money loaned must be upon values, worth, at forced 
sale, twice the amount of that which is borrowed. 

"A system of money is said to be inflated where 
there is not a sufficient value to redeem it. An in^ 
dividual having property worth, under the hammer, 
?2oo could safely give his note for i^ioo because he 
can pay the note and it is not probable that the prop- 
erty, worth $200, will so depreciate in value that it 
will not be worth gioo. 

"Should the individual give his note for $200 it 
would be liable to discount, as there might be some 
risk that he could not sell his property for ^200 and 
redeem the note. Should he give his note for II400 
with only $100 worth of security, it would be imme- 
diately subject to a discount of 50 per cent unless he 
was known to be honest and was doing a prosperous 
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business. Even that would not prevent depreciation. 

"As with a person so with a township or a Nation. 
A town containing assessable, taxable property worth 
$1,000,000 could safely give its note for $500,000 if 
the appraisement was based on very careful, conserv- 
ative judgment as, to the future prospects of the town. 
To bond the town for $1,000,000 or more when prop- 
erty, for various reasons, is liable to depreciate would 
be hazardous and the notes (or bonds as we call them) 
would be liable to sell in the market at a reduction 
from their face value. 

"At the time of the Revolution, the entire popula- 
tion excluding Indians and slaves, was only about 
3,000,000, and these people were all greatly impover- 
ished by the war. The continental money was issued 
in amount up to $300,000,000. As it was impossible 
for the property of the people to pay that sum, the 
onl;/ alternative of the people was to repudiate the 
debt." 

"What was the difficulty with the Argentine Re» 
public?" 

"It was this : With an estimated population of only 
3,900,000, three-fourths of whom are Italians, one- 
tenth Spaniards, one-twelfth French, and the remainder 
other nationalities, with an annual revenue of $73,- 
000,000 and a yearly expenditure of $92,000,000, in 
i8go, with a National debt of $475,000,000 — with this 
small population and large debt, the government au- 
thorities issued, in 1891, and converted the same 
into paper money, the large sum of $300,000,000. 
With the evident inability to pay these notes their 
paper money so depreciated in value that it Was only 
worth 27 J^ cents on the dollar. 
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"Prominent bankers in London, having great faith in 
the Argentine Republic, had taken these bonds at a 
much higher valuation than they were actually worth, 
and when they so went down in value, it caused great 
losses to financiers in London and resulted in the 
financial panic that soon spread over England and 
Australia and reached the United States in 1893. 

"The issuing of so much money on the small pop- 
ulation and uncertain securities of the country was 
rank inflation. The individual having $100 of property 
would be equally justified in giving his notes for $400, 
getting the money and expecting this money to pass 
current for the full value of ^400. This might go for 
a time, but as the individual's resources became known, 
there would be depreciation in value of that money, 
it becoming worth no more than 25 cents on the dol- 
lar." 

"What is meant by inflation, and inflated prices?" 

"When the individual can pay his note in anything 
that has actual value, his note is not inflated. When 
he has obtained four times as much money by his 
notes as he can redeem, his money is inflated. The 
Argentine Republic had issued three times more money 
than it could redeem in actual value. Money was 
plenty, goods became scarce, prices rose to correspond 
with the abundance of paper money. Thus an article 
the year before worth 30 cents Jaecame, with the 
abundance of money, worth 90 cents in paper money. 
We thus see inflated money and inflated prices. The 
Old Continental money was inflated and as long as it 
circulated there were inflated prices. When it disap- 
peared goods declined in price to a gold standard." 

"Did we not have inflation during our late war?" 
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"There was really no inflation as the country always 
had sufficient property to pay debts in gold, hut 
the great amount of greenback dollars in excess of gold 
dolliars at one time made it seem as if there was infla- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of men went from the pro- 
ductive industries into the ranks of consumers. Goods 
became scarce. Everybody had confidence in banks. All 
money came from its hiding-places, went actively into 
circulation, and being more abundant than goods, 
goods rose in value, and prices seemed to be inflated. 
When the war was over, however, the soldiers returned 
to f:he work of producing, and having made a great 
abundance of goods, even more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, prices went down." 

"What is the difference between the goldbugs and 
the greenbackers?" 

"The first has always contended that no more paper 
money should be issued in this country than could 
be redeemed in gold. When confidence exists in the 
baniks and all the money is in active circulation, both 
paper and metallic currency, money is abundant and 
times are said to be good. When the people lose con- 
fidence in the banks money- becomes scarce, through 
the hiding of money. 

"During the panic of 1873 banks failed, people lost 
confidence and money became scarce through its being 
hidden. It was then that the greenback party was 
organized, their claim being that the Government 
should issue enough greenbacks to make times easy, 
giving as security the general resources of the country, 
regardless of whether there was a sufficiency of gold 
in the country to redeem all the paper money that was 
issued or not. 



9° WHAT GOLDBUGS WANT 

"The goldbugs, as the greenbackers term them, have 
opposed this financial system on the ground that if 
one Congress should conclude to issue $1,000,000,000 
in excess of what is now in circulation, prices of all 
kinds would be inflated or increased over 30 per cent, 
and that nothing would be gained as it would take 
just so much more money to buy anything, the only 
advantage to anybody being that the person who was 
in debt could pay the debt easier by the inflated cur- 
rency. They further claim that, according to the 
whim of any Congress, inflation might go up and up, 
until some succeeding Congress might conclude to 
curtail, when prices would fall." 

"Well now, please explain how your system differs 
from the goldbugs and the greenbackers." 

"Yes; having explained the other systems ours may 
now perhaps be the more easily understood by com- 
parison. 

"In the first place we claim that there is no need of 
making or issuing any more money; that there is a 
sufiBciency now in the country with which to do busi- 
ness — money that we have been steadily accumulating 
for the past 400 years, money in great abundance. 
But owing to lack of confidence in banks this money 
is hidden.. 

"We further claim that were we to double the 
amount of money we have, or treble or quadruple it, 
such great increase of volume of money would not 
benefit us in the least as it would be just as easy to 
hide four times more money as to hide what we do 
now. 

"With this plain understanding of the subject we 
advocate first, that there be a system of banking where- 
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by we may freely circulate money, "to that end we 
demand that the Government take the custody and 
loaning of the people's money into its own hands, for 
the purpose of securing the confidence ,of the people 
and bringing all the money now in the country into 
circulation. ^ 

"In loaning money we are as conservative as the 
most zealous gold advocate can require. In lending 
money — say one hundred or pne thousand dollars, we 
demand security that will sell at forced sale for twice 
the amount, in gold, that is borrowed. We say gold 
because this metal being a recognized standard of 
value, people know what we mean. 

"What system can be more safe? If we have loaned 
$100 we should be able, and our system is wholly based 
on the idea that we can sell our security for ^200, 
standard gold value. 

"We loan readily to any one who will bring us that 
proportion of security, and we loan any amount that 
may be required. What more can the greenbackers 
ask? Our circulation is based on the resources of the 
country and no whim of Congress could inflate or 
contract. Like the healthy man whose blood circu- 
lates with regularity, all that would be necessary in 
monetary managment would be for financial quacks, 
hereafter, to let the patient alone." 

"How would Government ownership of banks affect 
our public debts?" ^ 

"It would have nothing to do with it. It is wholly 
a separate matter from the issuing of bonds by which 
the Government borrows money." 

"What would become of the present Government 
bonds?" 
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"People would draw interest upon them at 3 per 
cent per annum as they would upon their long time 
deposits in the bank. Gradually, as the Government 
prospers, the bonds will all be paid while the Govern- 
ment gets out of debt." 

"What do the Government bonds have to do with 
National bank circulation?" 

"The plan pursued has been for the Government to 
borrow money of bankers and give its notes, called 
'bonds.' These bonds, which draw interest and are 
to be paid by the Government when they mature, are 
placed in the custody of the United States treasurer at 
Washington. 

"With these securities placed at Washington, the 
banker has been allowed to issue national bank notes up 
to the full amount of the bonds which he had deposi- 
ted less ten per cent. Thus if he deposits ^100,000 
in^bonds he can issue $90,000 in bank notes. 

"The deposit of these bonds and the printing of the 
bills by the Government makes the bank-bill of to-day 
absolutely sound. The bills, however, do not serve their 
purpose because lack of confidence in the banks causes 
people to hide them, from the fear that should they 
give these bills back to the bank, as a deposit, they may 
lose them. 

"The proposition made by some financiers for Govern- 
ment to issue more bonds to the bankers, in order that 
they may issue n&e paper money, it is seen would not 
overcome financial stringency because the distrust of 
banks will continue so long as banks fail, and however 
great the additional amount of national bank-notes 
which may be put out, such added volume would avail 
nothing so long as they would not be circulated." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GOVERNMENT SIMPLY A CUSTODIAN — PEOPLE FURNISH 
ALL THE MONEY IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF BANKS 
— STRAIGHT BANKING — GOVERNMENT RECEMnG A SMALL 
COMMISSION ON ALL LOANS — A HAPPY PEOPLE; ALL EM- 
PLOYED — MONEY EVENLY DISTRIBUTED — A PEACEFUL, 
HIGHLY PROSPERED NATION — HOW TO INAUGURATE THE 
SYSTEM. 

"Does the Government involve itself in any way 
through the banking system you propose?" 

"Not in the least, other than the care which is 
assumed when we take the charge and management of 
any enterprise. The Government furnishes no money. 
For the sake of inspiring confidence it simply becomes 
the custodian of the people's money and gets a small 
commission for doing the work. The commission 
though small, is large in the aggregate. 

"This banking system we propose is for the common 
good of all. That is easily seen and understood. It is 
not established as a money-making institution, though, 
as we have seen, loaning money at 4 per cent yields 
a large revenue to the Government. 

"The bank we propose requires no Government issue 
of money, like the Argentine Republic, or the proposed 
Sub-treasury scheme, by which the Government is to 
issue money, ignore all other money, and loan directly 
to the people. 
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"The system we propose is simply to do business as 
the bankers do business to-day: open banks for the 
people in which to deposit their money. The Govern- 
ment being responsible for the safe keeping of the 
same, confidence is thereby restored, the bank fills 
with the people's money — good substantial money 
that has been honestly earned. This money the Gov- 
ernment bank will loan, as the banker to-day loans 
the people's money, and receives a commission for 
handling the money, which is as legitimate as for the 
Government to receive a revenue on the manufacture 
of any article, or when goods are imported into this 
country from a foreign nation. 

"The Government does a straight banking business, 
but as it issues no money except greenbacks, coin 
and checks, which will be legal tender, in excha;(ige 
for money deposited, there is no opportunity for in- 
flation. " 

"Do you mean to allow other banks to do business?" 

"As all banks which are conducted for private gain, 
in their eagerness to do business and make profit, are 
liable to so manage affairs as to derange circulation, 
the public policy, as is the case with private postoffices, 
would require their suppression. A tax might be im- 
posed upon private banking, as was done upon the 
state bank issues for the sake of the National banks, 
which would drive private banking out of existence. 
We do not quibble, however, on that subject. We 
have no war to make on any of the financial issues 
that agitate the public, or on private banking. We sim- 
ply ask that the United States Government shall es- 
tablish its own banks, and branch banks in sufficient 
number at all points, as will enable the people to 
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find safe deposit for their money. This will restore 
confidence and bring a sufficiency of money into 
the banks with which to do business. We ask that 
the people who own this money shall have fair inter- 
est on their deposits, and we ask that the people of 
the Nation shall have the profits that result from the 
handling of that money, so that we may carry forward 
great necessary internal improvements and give the 
idle multitude employment. 

"We have only the kindest feeling toward bankers, 
capitalists and capital. We would give all the most 
ample opportunity to legitimately make money. We 
seek only to establish a system of finance whereby, 
through even circulation of money, all may have em- 
ployment and a fair chance to accumulate profits. In this 
lies the future stability and prosperity of our country." 

"How would you inaugurate this system of banking?" 

"By educating the people. Do you believe this is 
right? If so go forth as an apostle. This is some- 
thing that concerns you. Write it, talk it, lecture 
upon it. Require of your congressmen that they en- 
dorse it and work for it. 

"There may be no direct profit in it to you, just now, 
but there will be by and by. You are a part of the 
people In this great world. It is for your interest and 
our interest that they should all prosper. May we be 
wise enough to so do as to aid every fellow-being on 
earth, who may earnestly and honestly strive for the 
same, to obtain his fair share of the reasonable com- 
forts of life." 



ft Glossary o! Financial Terms, 

TOGETHER WITH „ 

New Explanations and Important Facts Relating to Moneu. 



The following words, terms and phrases, used by bankers and 
writers on monetary matters, accompanied by explanations and defi- 
nitions, are herewith given in order that our readers may the more 
easily understand the usually mysterious and unknown subject of fi- 



Accepted. This is a term used when the person, upon whom a draft 
is drawn, agrees to pay it, by writing across the face of the draft, 
"Accepted, June 12, 1893, D. H. Smith." 

Alloy. A metal of inferior worth mixed with a superior. Used in 
coin for the purpose of making a harder metal in order to resist abra- 
sion. Our well known coins are alloyed as follows: 



The alloy of gold is silver and cop- 
per. That of silver is copper. 

Nickel coins contain 75 parts of cop- 
per and 25 parts of nickel. As a com- 
modity one pound of this mixture is 
worth 70 cents. From one pound can 



be made 100 nickels, worth S5.00, 

Copper coin is alloyed with tin and 
zinc, and as a commodity is worth 20 
cents per pound. From one pound are 
made 160 coins worth Si. 60. Copper 
coins «re a legal tender up to 25 cents. 



Assay. Examination of ore to ascertain the amount and value of 
metal contained therein. 

Bank. The name derived from banco, a bench erected in the market- 
place for the exchange of money. First in Europe, in Italy, in 808, by 
the Lombard Jews, of whom some settled in Lombard Street, London, 
where many banks still exist. 

Banks, National. See National Banks. 

Banks, Private. Institutions conducted by private individuals 
who are responsible to no one but the depositors for the management 
of their banks. Through fortunate connections and favorable 
acquaintance these banks often do a large general banking business and 
are successfully conducted. 

Banks, State. These institutions frequently have a savings depart- 
ment and are more or less under the inspection and supervision of the 
state. The laws regulating these banking institutions vary in different 
states. The state banks in Illinois are examined once a year by the 
auditor of the state and are required to report their condition once 
every three months. State and private banks in Illinois may loan 
money on real estate, but national banks are forbidden by law to do so. 
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gS Banks, and Some Causes of Bank jf^ailures. 

Bank of England, Was pr6jected by William Paterson, a Scotch 
merchant, to meet the difficulty experienced by William III iu raising 
money to carry forward the war against France. In consideration of 
being allowed to incorporate this bank, 40 merchants, through the in- 
fluence of Paterson and others, subscribed 500, 000 pounds towards 
1,200,000 pounds to be loaned to the government at 8 per cent. The 
government had heretofore been paying 20 per cent. Is largely under 
the supervision of the government and assists the government, though 
conducted for private gain. 

Bank Examiner, Aa officer whose business it is to visit national 
banks from time to time, and investigate their condition as to prob- 
able solvency. The duty of the examiner is to so investigate a bank's 
affairs that it shall not fail. In 1892 there were 42 national bank ex- 
aminers. While these examiners are ostensibly employed by the gov- 
ernment their services are paid for by the banks. 

Bank Failures. There were 154 national bank failures and 560 
state and private bank failures, iu the United States, during the first 
eight months of 1893, making in all 714. Of these 72 national 
banks failed in the month of-July and 31 in the first week of July. 
Following close upon these failures, over 800 manufacturing establish- 
ments, at 210 different points, were closed, throwing 463,000 workmen 
out of employment. During the eight months 70 national banks and 
72 state and private banks resumed. 

Banking. The business of receiving the money of the people on 
deposit, the lending of these deposits, the issuing of bank-notes, the 
purchase and sale of bonds, the issuing of letters of credit, drafts, 
bills of exchange, etc. 

Bi-Metallism. A system of having two standard metallic curren- 
cies in a country; for example, gold and silver. 

Bill of Exchange, An order addressed to some person at a dis- 
tance, directing him to pay a certain amount to the person in whose 
favor the bill is drawn or to his order. 

Bullion. Consists of gold dust, gold and silver bars, nuggets, rings, 
. pins and pieces of gold and silver of any kind not in coin. 

Causes of Bank Failures. The United States comptroller of the 
currency reports as follows, concerning causes which bankrupted 
national banks, and the amount recovered by depositors in those insti- 
tutions up to time of his report, in the latter part of 1892: 



Maverick National, Boston. "Ex- 
cessive loans to certain of its directors 
for speculative purposes were the cause 
of its failure." 

Corry National; Corry, Pa. "False 
debits to other banks, criminal viola- 
tions of law." Depositors had recov- 
(?red 50 per cent at time of report. 

California National, San Diego, Cal. 
"Schemes and deals in the interest of 
the ofScers of the bank and the local 



community." 30 per cent paid to de- 
positors at time of report. 

Cheyenne National, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
"Cashier and president misappropri- 
ated an amount equal to the entire cap. 
ital of the bank. Management reckless 
and extravagant. " Depositors re- 
covered as per cent, 

Fiist National, Wilmington, N. C. 
"Failure due to speculation and rob- 
bery by the cashier. False entries on 
the books to deceive the examiner,*' 
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Depositors recovered 30 per cent. 

First National, Downs, Kan. "Man- 
agement was extravagant and the cash- 
ier was reckless." Depositors recov- 
ered 25 per cent. 

Bel 1 County National,Teraple,Texas. 
"False entries in the books made to 
conceal misappropriations and for- 
gery." Depositors recovered 30 per 
cent. 
First National, Silver City, N. Mex, 



"Fraudulent entries were made on the 
books. Charges of embezzlement, 
placed in the hands of the United 
States Attorney." zo per cent paid to 
depositors. 

Vincennes National, Vincennes, Ind. 
"Bank was connected with hrms en- 
gaged in grain speculations. Corre- 
spondence found which connected the 
.president with heavy losses." Depos- 
itors received 30 per cent. 



Certified Check. This is a regular check which, after being filled 
has been taken to the bank, where the bank official has certiiied on it 
that the amount specified is in the bank and will be paid when the 
check is presented. 

Certificate of Deposit. A paper signed by an official in the bank, 
certifying that the amount specified, on the paper, has been deposited 
in the bank. 

Checkbook. This is a book of blank orders, or checks as they are 
called, with a margin on which to make a memorandum of date, 
amount, and to whom the check is given. When the check is filled 
and paid out, it goes to the bank where the individual deposits money 
while the memorandum remains in the book. 

Clearing House. A place in any large city where a representative 
from each bank meets the other representatives from banks, at a cer- 
tain hour in the day. At that meeting each bank is credited with the 
total demands it holds against all other banks, and is debited with the 
total demands which the other banks hold against it and either pays or 
receives the balance in money. 

Clearing House Certificates. The clearing house association, 
in times of financial stringency, may permit banks belonging to. its 
organization to pay their indebtedness to the clearing house in clear- 
ing house certificates. These are issued to a bank, having payments 
to make, to the extent of 75 per cent on the market value of any rail- 
road or other marketable stocks, notes or bonds which they may de- 
posit. These certificates take the place of currency, draw six per 
cent interest and pass among banks in settlement of all balances. 

Coining. The act of stamping and converting metals into coins to 
be used as money. 

Coins. In 18 jy the U, S. Congress enacted a mint law by which 
the French standard of fineness of goo-i,ooo, for both gold and sil- 
ver, was adopted. The weight of the silver dollar to be 412^^ grains 
and the lesser silver coins to be in proportion. See the following: 



1849. Then were added to the coin- 
age, the gold double eagle, worth 
920 and the gold dollar containing 
ZS.8 grains, the latter to be the unit 
of value. 

i8m. Th-s weight of the half dollar was 



reduced from W)6% grains to igz 
grains and smaller coins in pro- 
portion, to prevent the coins be- 
ing exported to foreign countries, 
where they Were sold for bullion, 
bullion at that time being Worth 
more than coin. 
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1864. The bronze cent was introduced, 
consisting of 95 per cent of copper, 
and 5 per cent of tin and zinc; 
weight 48 grains. Also a two-cent 
copper piece weighing 96 grains. 

1865. A three-cent coin was made in 
this year which was three-fourths 
copper and one-fourth nickel^ 
weighing 30 grains, 

1866. A five-cent piece was coined, be- 
ing three-fourths copper and one- 
fourth nickel, weighing 77. 16 grains. 

1873, The fineness of gold and silver to 
be nine-tenths purs. The alloy of 
silver coin to consist of copper. The 
alloys of gold coins to be copper, 
or copper and silver; the silver in 
no case to exceed one-tenth of the 
whole alloy. The rates determined 
upon then, prevail at the present 
time. The gold coins, are a one 
dollar (no longer coined) of 25.8 
grains; a quarter eagle ($2.50) con- 
taining 64.5 grains, a three-dollar 
piece,77.4 grains, (no longer coined) 
a half eagle, ($5) having 129 grains; 



an eagle, {$10) having 258 gr:|ins, 
and a double eagle, (S20) containing 
516 grains. These are legal tender 
to any amount. 

The silver coins are a "trade dollar" 
weighing 420 grains; intended for the 
convenience of commerce with China 
and Japan; the standard dollar of ^12^ 
grains, a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece, 
containing igz,9 grains; a quarter dol- 
lar and a dime, containing respectively 
one-half and one-fifth the weight of the 
half dollar. Except the trade dollar, 
these silver coins, after 1873, to be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for 
any amount, not exceeding five dollars 
on any one payment. 

The yet smaller coins to be a five- 
cent and a three-cent piece, three- 
fourths copper, and one-fourth nickel, 
weighing respectively ^7,16 and 30 
grains, and a one-cent piece of 9^ per 
cent copper and 5 per cent tin and zinc, 
weighing 48 grains, which are a Degal 
tender, at their nominal value, for any 
amount, not exceeding 25 cents, in any 
one payment. 



Coins of Foreign Nations. The standard metal money of foreign 
nations and the unit coin by which they measure values, as the people 
of the United States measure values by the dollar, is given in the fol- 
lowing: 



Argentine Republic. Use both gold 
and silver coin. The silver "peso," 
worth g6j4 cents, is the standard mon- 
etary unit of the country. 

Austria-Hungary. Gold, the stand- 
ard metal of the country. The "florin," 
worth 34 cents, the monetary unit, 

Belgium, gold and silver. The 
"franc," worth 19.3 cents, is the mone- 
tary unit. The silver 5 franc piece is 
the dollar of the country, 

Bolivia uses silver, the "boliviano," 
worth 69 cents, being the monetary 
unit. 

Brazil has a gold standard, but the 
silver •*milreis,"worth 5^% cents.is the. 
monetary unit. 

British North America has a gold 
standard; the "dollar," is the monetary 
tinit. 

Central America adopts silver. The 
monetary unit is the "peso," worth 6g 
cents. 

Chili, gold and silver; "peso," worth 
gx.2 cents, the monetary unit, 

China, silver; the "tael," worth 
about $1.02, the monetary unit, 

Cuba, gold and silver; the "peso," 
worth 92.6 cents, the monetary unit. 

Denmark, gold; the silver "crown," 
worth 27 cents, the unit, 



Egypt, gold; the "pound," worth 
about $4.94, is their unit. The silver 
coins are the "piastres," of variouii de- 
nominations, from 5 cents up. 

France, gold and silver; the "fra:iic," 
worth 19.3 cents, the unit. 

German Empire, gold; the "mark," 
worth about 24 cents, the unit. 

Great Britian, gold; the "pound," 
worth about $^.86% cents, the unit. 

Greece, gold and silver; the "drach- 
ina," worth 19^ cents, the unit. 

Hayti, gold and silver; the "gourde," 
worth g6% cents, the unit, 

India, gold and silver; the "rupee," 
worth 32^ cents, the unit, 

Italy, gold and silver; 
worth igji^ cents, the unit. 

Japan, gold and silver; 
worth 74^ cents, the unit, 

Liberia, gold; the "dollar,* 
100 cents, the unit. 

Mexico, silver; the "dollar," wtjrth 
75 cents, the unit. 

Netherlands, gold and silver; the 
"florin," worth 40 cents, the unit, 

Norway, gold; the "crown," wnrth 
26% cents, the unit 

Peru, silver; the "sol," worth 69 
cents, the unit. 



the "lira," 
the "yen," 
worth 
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Portugal, gold; the "milreas," worth 
»i.o8, the unit. 

Russia, silver; the "rouble," worth 
55/i cents, the unit. 

Spain, gold and silver; the "peseta,*' 
worth i9>^ cents, the unit. 

Sweden, gold; the "crown," worth 
26^ cents, the unit. 



Switzerland, gold and silver; the 
"franc," worth igj^ cents, the unit. 

Turkey, gold; the "piastre," worth 
4% cents, the unit. 

United States, gold; the "dollar,'' 
worth loo cents, the unit. 

Venezuela, silver; the "bolivar," 
worth 13^ cents, the unit. 

Collateral Security. Security that is given along with the prom- 
issory note of the borrower, to insure payment. 

Consols. Bonds, issued by the English government. These usu- 
ally bear 3 per cent interest, per annum. Also issued by the United 
States in 1865-67. 

Copper. Is said to have been first discovered in Cyprus, spoken of 
in the Bible (Ezra VIII. 27) 457 B. C. Was used by the early Romaas, 
in rude form, as money. Was first coined in England in 1665, and 
came largely into use in 1689, but had been coined in Ireland, as early 
as 1339, and in Scotland in 1406. 

Currency. That which is received and paid out as a representa- 
tive of value is usually designated as currency/ Money which will 
not pass current, such as foreign coins, trade dollars, etc., would not 
be considered currency. 

Currency Certificates. Certificates of deposit issued at the 
United States treasury and sub-treasuries of the United States, to 
national banks on their deposits of United States notes. When banks 
become overloaded with this kind of paper money they deposit the 
same at the sub-treasury and receive these certificates, which are in 
denomination of $5,000 and |io,ooo. They have little circulation ex- 
cept among bankers. 

Debenture Bonds. Are promissory notes, or bonds, given for 
money borrowed, the payment of which is ensured by lein on first 
raoneys received. Thus the bonds given for money borrowed to 
maintain an exposition, the security being the money received at the 
gates, might be termed debenture bonds. 

Demonetizing. The act of changing a value by restricting the 
coinage, use and circulation of a certain metal. Thus silver bullion, 
in consequence of limiting the coinage of silver, is a commodity, 
which, in amount necessary to make fi, in 1893, is worth 56 cents. 
When coined, this amount of bullion becomes worth, in coin, $1. Be- 
fore demonetization, by Act of Congress, in 1873, the bullion was worth 
as much or more than coin. After demonetization, the bullion, in 
value declined. Before demonetization, if an individual had $100 
in silver, in one pile, and $100, in gold, in another pile, and a fire 
had occurred, the metal, though melted and run together, in each 
case, if taken to the mint, would have yielded the owner $roo. 
After demonetization the mass of melted gold would yield jJioo, but 
the pile of melted silver would sell, in 1893, for only $56. 
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Drafts. This document is similar to a Bill of Exchange, and Let- 
ter of Credit in its purpose. Thus a bank in Chicago will deposit a 
certain amount of money in a bank in New York. A customer of the 
Chicago bank, wishing to pay a sum of money to any person in the 
East will buy a draft of the Chicago bank for the amount to be paid, 
the draft so purchased being sent by mail, to the person to whom 
money is due. 

Duties on Imports. Charges fixed by law 'on goods coming into 
the country from foreign lands. 

Eagle. An ancient coin of Ireland, about 1272. So named from 
the figure impressed upon it. The American gold, coinage of Eagles, 
worth each $10, was begun Dec. 6, 1792. 

Exchange. In finance is sometimes an abbreviation from Bill of 
Exchange, but usually has reference to the expense of transmitting 
certain amounts of money to different parts of the country, or to for- 
eign countries.S 

Farthing. A copper coin, one-fourth the value of a penny. First 
coined in England, in 1665. Half-farthing, first coined in 1843. 

Fiat. In monetary matters it is the giving by authority of law, 
money value to that which, without government decree, would have 
less value or no value. 

Financial History of the United States Since 1837. Record 
of dates, when, throiigh Acts of Congress, bonds, notes and certifi- 
cates have been issued and loans made on which interest has been 
paid. The amounts here mentioned were sometimes authorized to 
be issued for the purpose of changing Government bonds into those 
bearing a lower rate of interest; consequently these figures do not 
always mean an increase of the public debt. While Congress, fre- 
quently in these loans, authorized a larger amount than is here speci- 
fied, these are the amounts actually issued and paid out. 

for $233,075. Indefinite time, at 
6 per cent interest. 
1830 Sept. ci, "Texan Indemnity. 
Stock," for (5,000,000, running 14 
years, at 5 per cent. 



Oct. iz, 1837, May 21, 1838, Marcli 2, 
1839, March 31, 1840, Feb. 15, 1841, Jan, 
31, 184a, Aug 31, 184a, Marcli 3, 1843, 
issued "Treasury Notes Prior, to 1846" 
for $47,002,900, running one and two 
years, at 6 per cent interest. 



1846 July 22, "Treasury Notes for 
1846, 87,687,800, to run 1 year, l-io 
to 5 2-5 per cent interest. 

1846 Aug. 10, "Mexican Indemnity;" 
bonds for S303>S73.98. running 5 
years, at 5 per cent interest. 

T847 Jan. 28, "Treasury. Notes of 
1847," for 826,122.100, running i and 
2 years, at 5 2-5 and 6 per cent. 

1847 Jan. 28, "Loan of 1847," for 828,- 
230,350, running 2o years, at 6 per 
cent interest. 

1847 Feb. 11, "Bounty Land Scrip,'" 



1857 Dec. 83, "Treasury Notes of 

1857," for 852,778,900, for I year. 

Interest from 3 to 6 per cent. 
185S June 14, "Loan of 1858," for 820,- 

000,000, to run 15 years, at 5 per 

cent interest, 
i860 June, 22, "Loan of i860," for $y,- 

022,000, to run 10 years, at 5 per 

cent interest, 
1861 Feb. 8, "Loan o( February 1861, 

(i88j)" for 818,415,000, to run lo 

or 20 years, at 6 per cent interest. 
1861 Mar. 2, "Treasury Notes of 

iSei," for 835,364,450, to run 60 days 

cr a /ears, at 6 per cent interest. 
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1861 March 2, ''Oregon War Debt," 
$i,ogo, 850 to run 20 years, at 6 per 
cent interest, 

1861 July 17, "Loan of July and 
August z86i, (1881)" 950,000,000 
to run 20 years, at 7 per cent in- 
terest. 

1861 Aug. 5, "Loan" St3Sl»32i.350 to 
extend 20 years at 6 per cent 
interest. 

1861 July 17, Aug. 5, 1861, Feb. 12, 

1862, ''Old Demand Notes," 560,- 
030.000 to run indefinitely. No 
interest. 

1861 July 17, "Seven-Thirties of 
1861,'- 9i39>999>750 to extend 3 
years at 7 and 3-10 per cent inter- 
est, 

1862 Feb. ss. March 3, 1864, Jan. 
28, 1865, "Five-Twenties of i86a," 
for 8514,771.600 to run 5 or 20 years 
(It G per cent interest. 

1862 Feb. 25, "Legal Tender 
NoteSf'^for $150,000,000 to run in- 
^lefinitely. Exchangeable for U. 
£). 6 per cent bonds. 

1862 July II, "Legal Tender 
Notes,'/ for $150,000,000, to run 
iadefinitely. Exchangeable for 
ti per cent bonds, 

1862 Feb. 23, Mar. 17, 1862, July 
Ji, 1862, June 30, 1864, "Tempo- 
tary Loan," for $716,049,347, to 
run indefinitely at 4, 5, and 6 per 
cent interest. 

1862 Mar. I. May 17, 1662, Mar. 3, 

1863, "Certificates of Indebted- 
ness," for $561,753,241,65, to run i 
year, at 6 per cent interest. 

1862 July 17, Marr 3, 1863, June 
30, 1864, "Fractional Currency," 
fisr $368,720,079, for indefinite time 
at no interest, 

1863 March 3, "Legal Tender 
Notes," for $150,000,000, to run 
ijlidefinitely^ Exchangeable for 
6 per cent bonds. 

1863 Mar. 3, "Loan of 1863," for 
$75,000,000, to run 17 years, at 6 
per cent interest, 

1863 Mar. 3, "One Year Notes of 
1863," for $44,520,000, to run i 
year, at 5 per cent interest. 

1863 Mar. 3, "Two Year Notes of 
1863," for $166,480,000, to run !! 
years, at 5 per cent interest. 

1863 Mar. 3, "Gold Certificates," 
$5,782,^20 outstanding in i88z, 
running indefinitely. No inter- 
est. 

1863 Mar. 3, "Compound Interest 
Notes," for 9366,595,440, to run 3 
y?»rs, at 6 per cent, compound. 



1864 Mar. 3, "Ten Forties of 1864," 
for $196,118,300, to run 10 or 40 
years at 5 per cent interest. 

1S64 June 30, "Five Twenties of June, 
i864,"for $125,561,300, running 5 or 
20 years at 6 per cent interest. 

1864 June 30, Jan. 28, 1865, Mar. 3, 
1865, "Seven Thirties of 1864 and 
1865," for $829,992,500, running 3 
years, at 7 and 3-10 per cent. 

1864 July I, "Navy Pension Fund," for 
$14,000,000, to run indefinitely, at 3 
per cent interest. 

1865 Mar. 3, April 12, 1866, "Five 
Twenties of 1865," for $203,327,250, 
to run indefinitely; at 6 per cent. 

1865 Mar. 3, April 2, 1866, "Consols of 
1865," for $332,998,950, to run 5 or 20 
years, at 6 per cent interest. 

1865 Mar. 3i April 12, 186ft 'IConsols 
of 1867," for $379,618,400, to run 5 
or 20 years, at 6 per cent\ 

1865 Mar. 3, April 12, 1866, "Consols 
of 1868," for $42,539,350- for 5 or 
20 years, at 6 per cent interest. 

1867 Mar. 2, July 25, 1868, "Three Per 
Cent Certificates," for $85,155,000, 
to run inde^nitely, at 3 per cent. 

1870 July 14, "Four Per Cent Loan of 
1907," for the purpose of refunding 
5-20 bonds. Issued $708,980,800, in 
bonds to run 30 years, at 4 per cent 

1870 July 14, "Four and a Half Per 
Cent Loan of 1891,*' for the purpose 
of refunding the 5-^0 bonds. Issued 
$185,000,000, to run 15 years, at 4^^ 
per cent interest. 

1870 July 14, "Five Per Cent Loan of 
1881," to be used in refunding the 
5-20 bonds, $486,043,000, to run 10 
years, at 5 per cent interest. 

1873 Dec. 17, "Five Per Cent Loan of 
1881,'! $13,^57,000, for the purpose 
of exchanging bonds. 

1875 Jan. 14, "Five Per Cent Loan of 
1881," for silver to redeem frac- 
tional currency, for $17,494,150, to 
run 10 years, at 5 per cent interest. 

1875 Mar. 3, "Five Per Cent Loan of 
18S1," (to pay J. B. Eads) for build- 
ing Jetties, $500,000, to run 10 
years, at 5 per cent interest. 

1875 Jan. 14, "Four and a Half Per 
Cent Loan of 1891," for purposes of 
resumption. Issued $65,000,000, to 
run r5 years, at 4}^ per cent. 

1875 Jan. 14, "Four Per Cent Loan," 
$30,500,000, for 30 years, at 4 per 
cent; June 9, 1872, "Certificate of 
Deposit," $64,780,000, at par; Feb. 
28, 1878, "Silver Certificates," $51,- 
166,530, at par; Feb. 26, 1879, "Re- 
funding Certificates." $40,012,750. 
the latter to run indefinitely at 4 
percent interest. 
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Law on Coinage for loo Years. 



Financial Legislation, The following are the principal acts by 
the United States Congress, relating to gold and silver coinage in the 
past one hundred years: 

1785 Adopted the Spanish silver dol- 
lar as the unit of our money, mak- 
ing it the lawful dollar and stand- 
ard. 

zygz Ratio between silver and gold 
fixed at 15 to i; meaning that every 
fifteen pounds weight of pure sil- 
ver should be equal in value, in all 
payments, with one pound of pure 
gold, and so in proportion as to any 
greater or less quantities of the 
respective metals. 

Free coinage was established, 
which permitted the owner of gold 
or silver bullion to bring the same 
to the mint, have the same assayed 
and converted into coin, the owner 
receiving coin of the same weight 
as the bullion brought to the mint. 
The standard dollar made to con- 
tain 371 5i grains of pure silver and 
4x6 grains of standard silver, . All 
p;old and silver coins struck and 
issued from the mint were made a 
lawfuL tender for all debts; and 
those of less than full weight at 
values proportional to their res- 
pective weights. 

The dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili and Central America, weigh- 
ing not less than 4x3 grains each, 
were made legal value. and to pass 
current as lawful money; and also 
the five-franc piece of France, 
weighing not less than 384 grains, to 
pass current at 93 cents. 

1834 Weight of ten-dollar gpld coins 
reduced from 247)^ grains to 232 
grains, pure gold, which, in com- 
parison with the pure silver in the 
dollar, made the ratio z6 to i, in- 
stead of 15 to I. 

1837 By reducing the alloy in the coin 
the weight of the silver dollar was 
reduced to 412^^ grains, and frac- 
tional silver in the same propor- 
tion; the legal tender privilege to 
continije on the dollar and smaller 
silver coins, 

1854 To prevent the fractional silver 
coins from being exported to 
Europe where the ratio was 15% to 
x,the silver half-dollar was reduced, 
in X834, from 206^ grains to 192 
grains, Beca^use of this less 



weight in the smaller silver coins, 
their legal tender character, in 1854, 
was reduced to $5; the standard 
silver dollar remaining a lawful 
' legal tender, in the payment of all 
debts, up to 1873. 

1873 The law made to read "That the 
gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one-dollar piece, which, 
at the standard weight of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains, shall 
be the unitof value," etc. Provision 
made for all the gold coins, for the 
fractional silver coins, and for a 
trade dollar of 420 grains. The 
trade dollar and silver coins made 
a legal tender to the amount of S5, 
and gold coins to be a legal tender 
in payment of all debts whatsoever. 
The coinage was not stopped by 
direct language, but the legal ten- 
der character of silver being limi- 
ted in payment tb S5,indicated pref- 
erence for gold. 

1876 The trade dollar withdrawn as a 
legal tender in any amount, and its 
coinage to cease ^except when re- 
quired for export. Thenceforth 
silver bullion and trade dollars be- 
came a commodity. 

Z878 An effort made to restore free 
coinage by the Bland Act, which 
permitted the purchase of silver 
bullion at its market value, to be 
coined into silver dollars, at the 
rate of not less than $2,000,000 nor 
more than #4,000,000 per month. 
Made a legal tender for all debts^ 
public and private, except when 
otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the contract. 

Free coinage not permitted, as 
the law only allowed for the pur- 
chase of bullion at its market 
value and the storage of silver dol- 
lars until called for. Was not 
made fully a legal tender, as the 
contract might provide otherwise. 

i8go The Sherman law provided for 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver monthly, against which sil- 
ver certificates were issued. The 
law of 1878, known as the Bland 
Act, repealed. 



By the law of 1873, free coinage of silver ceased, in the United 
States, and the government began storing silver in the treasury vaults, 
silver certificates talcing its place in circulation. See "Free Coinage." 
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Finances of the United States. On August 31, 1893, the debt of 
the United States was $1,526,575, 139.63. At that time there were in 
the liJnited States treasury, $565,614,881.00, making the debt, after de- 
ducting the cash in the treasury, $960,960,258.63. 

Statement of general stock of money coined and issued, Sept. i, 
1893. 

Kinase Money. StTeitfsTuek. . '^ ^"'''"'■^- 

Gold Coin $547,516,035 $78,049,667 

Standard Silver Dollars 419,332,460 357,677,820 

Subsidiary Silver 77,036,067 12.700,829 

Gold Certificates 80,979,419 5ffi,370 

Silver Certificates 329,088,504 2,882,168 

Treasury Notes, Act of July 14, 1890 149,881,958 4,461.749 

United States Notes 346,681,016 15,042,956 

Currency Certificates 5,665,000 60,000 

National Bank Notes , 198,980,368 3,157,587 



Totals $2,155,160,817 $474,598,146 



Amount in Circu- Amount in CircVf 

Kinds of Money, latiott, * lation, 

September 1, 1893. Sept. 1, 1892. 

Gold Coin $469,466,368 $411,164,411 

Standard Silver Dollars 61,654,630 57,622,886 

Subsidiary Silver 64,336,238 63,897,139 

Gold Certificates 80,414,049 128,387,379 

Silver Certificates 326,206,336 328,289,145 

Treasury Notes, Act of July 14, 1890 145,420,209 104,114,086 

United States Notes 331,638,060 317.548,430 

Currency Certificates 5,605,000 22,210,000 

National Bank Notes 195,822,781..... 166,033,118 



Totals $1,680,582,671 $1,599,256,584 

* In consequence of lack of confidence in banks, and money being hidden, but 
a small proportion of this money is in active circulation. 

The population of the United States September 1, 1893, was estimated at 67,186,- 
000; according to which the circulation, per capita, should be $ 25.01, 

■'- Fiscal Year. The period of twelve months, during which time a 
record is kept of the revenues and expenditures of the government, at 
the end of which (June 30,) a report is made by the United States 
treasurer. 

Five-twenty Bonds. These are government bonds which may be 
paid in five years, or the time in which they may be paid may be ex- 
tended to twenty years. Ten-forty bonds, mean payment between 
ten and forty years. 

Fractional Currency. A paper issued during and after the war, 
in denominations of 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. Because of its conven- 
ience, when sending small sums by mail, it was usually known as 
"postal currency." 
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Free Coinage of Silver. Means that the mints of the United 
States shall be open to coin into money, free of charge, all the silver 
that shall be brought to the mint by- individuals or corporations. 
That the coins so made from the bullion brought to the mint, pound 
for pound, instead of being stored in the government vault, shall be 
allowed to be taken from the mint and put into circulation by the in- 
dividuals who furnish the silver. The advocates of free coinage 
claim that there are to-day on earth no more than sixteen pounds of 
silver to one pound of gold; that many silver mines are worked out, 
that gold mines are being opened as rapidly as silver mines, and there- 
fore, while there should be free coinage for individuals, as there was 
before 1873, the ratio.should still continue at 16 to i. 

Funding the Five-twenties Into the Ten-forties. Means selling 
bonds which run ten or forty years, and with the money thus borrowed, 
usually at a lower rate of interest, paying off the five-twenty bonds. 

Gold. Formerly found most abundantly in Africa, Japan, and 
South America. Discovered in the latter country in 1492, by the 
Spaniards, in California in 1847, in Australia in 1851, in ^ew Zealand 
in 1861, in South Africa in 1868. 

Gold Certificates. Paper-notes issued by the government iij de- 
nominations of not less than twenty dollars, on deposits of gold bul- 
lion. These certificates circulate as paper money, and will be re- 
deemed in gold coin when presented to the United States treasury. 
They are also received in payment for duties on imports and in pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt. They are in denominations of 
20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 dollars. 

Gold and Silver, Total Production. The following is the estima- 
ted total production of gold and silver in the several countries: 



GOLD FROM ALL COUNTRIES, 



SILVER FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 



Estimated total yield of gold in all Estimated total yield of silver ia 

countries, from 1493 to recent date. all countries, from 1493 to recent date. 



United States (995,126,019 

Australasia 889,963,800 

New Granada 596,501,675 

Brazil 509,347,107 

Russia 507,749,653 

Africa 359,325,340 

Austria-Hungary 226,248,247 

Bolivia 144,398,100 

Mexico 130,174,396 

Chili 129,467,140 

Various Countries 74, 458,340 

Peru 80,327,582 



S 4,643,087,395 



Mexico J2,600,290,657 

Bolivia 1,286,999,949 

Peru ; 1,065,357,084 

Austria-Hungary 264,961,603 

Other European Countries... 251, 888,604 

United States 179,874,123 

Chili 89,024,298 

Russia 82,880,591 

Various Countries '. 68,244.000 

Germany 269,731,339 

Total $6,159,241,948 



Gold Nuggets. The Sarah Sands nugget, found at Ballarat, Aus- 
tralia, weighed 130 pounds troy, and was worth $31, 200. The Blanche 
Barkly nugget, dug up at Kingower, Australia, weighed 145 pounds, 
and was worth $34, 800. The largest ever found vas the Welcome 
Qug^et, found at B^Uarat. It weighed 184 pounds and sold for $ $0, ooq. 



Where We Get Gold and Silver. 
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Gold and Silver Production. The amount of gold and silver pro- 
duc<id in the United States, and in the several states, is given in the 
foUciwing tables: 



WHERE GOLD COMES FROM. 



WHERE SILVER COMES FROM. 



Deposit of domestic productions of 
gold at the U. S. Mints from 1793 to 
June 30, 1S89. 



Deposit of domestic productions of 
silver at the U. S. Mints from 1793 to 
June 30, 1889. 



State. 



Amount. State. 



Amount. 



California % 761,894,976 47 

Montana 64,207,386 18 

Colorado ,. 56,120,058 09 

Dakota 33,531,413 61 

Idaho 30,989,827 50 

Nevida 26,498, 421 85 

Oregon 19,996,536 67 

North Carolina 11,470,874 81 

Georgia .8,738,258 40 

Arizona 4,765,64169 

New Mexico 3,725.99136 

Virginia 1,737,470 41 

South Carolina 1,727,423 50 

Utah 986,310 61 

Wyoming 787,380 22 

Alaska 564,036 41 

Washington 538,044 48 

Alabama 233,773 38 

Michigan 133,700 03 

Tennessee 89,262 93 

Vermont 85,598 21 

New Hampshire 11,283 79 

Maryland 7,221 37 

Maine 5,638 20 

Texas 3,418 67 

Nebraska 2,W8 76 

Pennsylvania 1,138 34 

Indiana 40 13 

Other Sources 38,979.747 53 



{ 1,057,922,887 96 
Refined bullion S 288, 183,599 25 



Nevada $95,679,597 22 

Colorado 24,400,670 27 

Utah 19,124,512 78 

Montana 15,068,146 87 

Arizona 13,782,727 53 

New Mexico 6,451,(yr2 71 

California 4, 043,312 24 

Michigan 3,773,272 75 

Idaho 1,744,926 43 

Dakota 841,195 75 

Oregon 73,376 53 

North Carolina 55,699 13 

Wyoming 12,640 91 

Alaska 5,727 41 

Texas 5,187 1« 

Washington 3,189 38 

Pennsylvania 2,588 47 

South Carolina 2,008 49 

Massachusetts 917 56 

Georgia 859 85 

Virginia 365 53 

Alabama 128 54 

Vermont 49 94 

Nebraska 22 84 

Maine 22 00 

Tennessee 11 66 1 

Maryland 4 26 

New Hampshire 87 

Other Sources 42,408,554 77 



» 227,494,790 78 
Refined bullion i 271,833,633 29 



TOTAL GOLD AND SILVER 
From 1493 to recent date. 



TOTAL OF PRECIOUS METALS 
From earliest times. 



Mexico $2,730,465,055 

Bolivia 1,431,368,047 

United States 1 ,175,000,138 

Peru 1,145,684,666 

Australia 889,963,800 

New Granada 596,501,675 

Russia 590,629,944 

Brazil : 509, 347,107 

Austria-Hungary 491,209,850 

Africa 359,325,340 

Germany 269,731,229 

Other European countries. .251,888,604 

Chili 218,491,428 

Various countries 142,702,343 



Total S 10,802.339,3430 



The total production of precious metals 
from surface and mines of the^earth, 
from the earliest period to the close of 
1879, is estimated to be as follows: 

Gold $14,068,375,000 

Silver 11,315,000,000 



Total $25,383,375,000 

A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,203 
pounds and 10 ounces. 

A cubic foot of pure silver weighs 625 
pounds and 13 ounces. 

A ton of pure gold is worth $602,799.21. 

A ton of silver coin is worth $37,704.84. 



$1,000,000 gold coin wei^h 3,865.8 pounds avoirdupois. 
% 1,000,000 silver coin weigh 58,929.9 pounds avoirdupois. 



)8 Sources of Government Revenue. 



Government Receipts and Expenditures. That our reader* may 
ow our sources of income, why and for what moneys are exji^^ded, 
iring the year, and the amounts, we herewith give the cond«i)Si,ied re- 
irl of the United States treasurer for the fiscal year 1892. The ex- 
mse of salaries for congressmen and salaries in all the various de- 
rtments are included under the head of "civil establishment." 

The revenues of the government from all sources for the fiscal year 
ding June 30, 1892, were: 

om customs 1 177,452,964 15 

3m internal revenue 153,971,(n2 57 

3m profits on coinage, bullion deposits and assays 2,020,512 39 

om sales of public lands 3,2S1,875 56 

omfees — consular, letters patent, and land 3,130,43706 

om sinking-fund for Pacific railway 1,828,771 46 

]m tax on national banks 1,261,338 11 

3m customs fees, fines, penalties, and forfeitures 909,249 66 

jm repayment of interest by Pacific railways .■ 962,437 67 

3m sales of Indian lands 847,813 23 

3m Soldiers' Home, permanent fund ^ 194,385 45 

3m tax on seal-skins 46,749 23 

3m immigrant fund 330,12865 

3m sales of Government property 236,498 38 

3m deposits for surveying public lands 149,96621 

3m sales of ordnance material 101,242 35 

3m sales of condemned naval vessels 31 ,854 12 

3m sale of old custpm-house, Milwaukee, Wis 64,000 00 

Dm sale of land, Brooklyn navy-yard 593,860 33 

3m Smithsonian fund 200,000 00 

3m navy pension and navy hospital funds, etc 1,118,155 25 

3m depredations on public lands 61,623 85 

3m the District of Columbia 2,967,044 71 

3m proceeds District of Columbia ten-year funding bonds 2,412,744 00 

3m miscellaneous sources 783,059 83 

3m postal service 70,930,47598 

Total receipts $425,868,260 22 

The expenditures for the same period were: 

r the civil establishment, including foreign intercourse, public buildings, col- 
ecting the revenues, deficiency in postal revenues, rebate of tax on tobacco, re- 
und of direct taxes, French spoliation claims, District of Columbia, and other 

niscellaneous expenses r. $ 99,841,988 61 

rthe military establishment, including rivers and harbors, forts, 

irsenals, and seaport defences. 46,895,456 30 

r the naval establishment, including construction of new vessels, 

aachinery, armament, equipment, and improvement at navy-yards.. 29,174,138 98 

r Indian service i 11,150,577 67 

r pensions , 134,683,052 79 

r interest on the public debt 23,378,116 23 

r postal service 70,930,475 98 

Total expenditures .", $415,953,806 56 

aving a surplus of $8,914,453 66 

Government Bonds. An obligation entered into by the govern- 

;nt in which it agrees to pay a certain stipulated sum at a stated 
ne. Is similar to a promissory note. When the government wants 
borrow money it 'orepares a bond or bonds, handsomelv ensraved. 
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buy and pay for them. It is thus that the government borrows money 
from any one who is willing to take these government notes. ' During 
the war of the rebellion the United States government sold their 
bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, interest payable in gold. As gold 
commanded a premium, these bonds were very much in demand when 
first issued. The interest and principal of government bonds, which 
constitute the public debt, are required to be paid in coin of standard 
value. 

Hill Banking System. This is a plan for the government owner- 
ship of banks, the proposition being to establish the government bank, 
at all central points, in sufficient number to care for all the money of 
the people; the postmaster in the back districts, where there are no 
banks, being authorized to receive the people's money and send 
the same to the nearest banks. In this plan the government 
is simply the custodian of the people's money, receives it on deposit, 
guards the depositor against loss, allows 3 per cent on time deposits, 
and loans at a uniform rate of 4 per cent. It is essentially a straight 
banking system as banking is done to-day. The government invests 
nothing in the enterprise, but guarantees the depositor against any 
loss from bank failures and receives a commission on loans. The re- 
sult is, because of implicit confidence, the bank is always full of peo- 
ple's good, sound money; and borrowers, who can furnish safe secur- 
ity, can always obtain money at reasonable interest. Details of the 
system are given in "Money Found," (pages 9-94) which show that 
when people can safely place their money in the bank they will do so 
and transact their business with checks. These checks become the 
abundant ' 'Money Found," with which to do business. 

Ingot. A mass of gold, silver, or other metal, cast in a mold. 

Interest, Compensation for the use of money loaned. Was termed 
usury, according to the Scriptures, 1491 B. C. Was permitted by the 
Jews to be taken from strangers, but not from one of their own 
brethren. Was prohibited by the English parliament from 1341 until 
the 15th century. During that period the Jews were often prosecuted 
and banished as usurers because of taking interest. 

Interest in Different States. The following are the prevailing 
rates of interest in the several states and the penalties for usury: 



States I Legal | Rate 

and I rate of I allowed by 

Territories. Interest. 1 Contract. 



Penalties for Usury. 



^er cent, per cent. 

Alabama 8 8.... Forfeiture of entire interest. 

Arizona 7. ...Any rate. 

Arkansas 6 10 Forfeiture.of principal and interest. 

California 7 Any rate. 

Colorado 8 Any rate. 

Connecticut 6 6. . . . 

Dakota 7 12. . . . Forfeiture of interest. 

Delaware «■■■■* * Forfeiture of principal. 

District of Columbia . . .6 10 . . . . Forfeiture of entire interest. 

Florida 8 10.. ..Forfeiture of interest. 
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Interest in Different States. The following are the prevailing 
tes of interest in the several states and the penalties for usury: 



States I Legal I Rate 

and I rate of I allowed Jby 

'erritories^ I Interest, [ Contract, 



Penalties far Usury. 



per cent, per cent. 

lorgia 7 8 Forfeiture of excess of interest, 

iho 10 ,18 Forfeiture of 10 per cent of the debt. 

inois 5 7 Forfeiture of entire interest, 

iiana 6 8 Forfeiture of excess of interest, 

va 6 8,.,. Ten per cent on entire contract. 

.nsas 6 ,„10. ...Forfeiture twice ex. above 10 pr. ct. 

ntucky 6 6 Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

uisiana .5 8 ... Forfeiture of entire interest, 

line S Any rate. 

iryland 6 6 Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

tssachusetts 6 Any rate. 

chigan 6 8.,,. Forfeiture of excess of interest 

nnesota 7 10 Forfeiture of interest and cost. 

ssissippi 6 10 Forfeiture of excess of interesi), 

ssouri 6 8. . . .Forfeiture of entire interest, 

in tana 10 Any rate. 

braska 7 10. ...Forfeiture of interest and costu 

vada.' .,..7... Anyrate. 

w Hampshire 6 6 Forfeiture of thrice the ex. and costs. 

w Jersey 6 6 Forfeiture of interest and cost. 

w Mexico 6 12 

w York 6 6*. . .Forfeiture of twice ex. of intereist, 

rth Carolina 6 ...8.... Forfeiture of entire interest. 

io 6 8 Forfeiture of excess above ^ per ct. 

tario, Canada 6 Anyrate. 

!gon, 8 10 Forfeiture of principal and intfirest. 

insylvania 6 6.... Forfeiture of excess oE interest. 

ebec, Can 6 Anyrate. 

ode Island 6 Any rate. 

ith Carolina 7 8. . . .Forfeiture of entire interest. 

inessee 6 6.... Forfeiture of ex. of int. andSlOClfine. 

Eas 6 10 Forfeiture of all interest. 

ih 7 8 Any rate, 

'mont 6 6 Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

ginia 6 8*... Forfeiture of excess of 6 per ce:rtt. 

shington ..10. ...Any rate. 

St Virginia 6 6*... Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

sconsin 7 10. ... Forfeiture of entire interest. 

oming 12 Any rate. 

*Except in cases defined by Statutes of the State, 

!.atin Union. In financial affairs this relates to the international 

netary conference, held in Paris, France, in which an agreement 

s signed, Nov, 8, 1885, that for a certain number of years, France, 

ly, Belgium and Switzerland should maintain the same system of 

nage. The unrestricted coinage of silver was suspended in the 

mtries of the Latin Union in 1873. 

^egal Tender. That which the law authorizes to be tendered in 

irment of debts. 

.egal Tender Notes. A paper currency authorized by the gov- 

ment, which is lawful money and can be tendered in payment for 
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Lawyers in Financial Legislation, During the last twenty years, 
up to i8gi, the majority of the members, during various sessions of 
congress, have been lawyers, as seen in the following: 



Which 
Congress. 


During 
what years. 


No. of 
Senators. 


No. ofLaW' 
yers in Senate. 


No. of 

Represent 

tafives. 


No. of Lawyers 

in House of 
Representatives. 


..42nd.... 
..43rd.... 

..44th.... 


..1871-1873... 
..1873-1875... 
.1875-1877 .. 


...75 

...79 

...83 


33 

30 

35 


....863.... 
....312.... 
316 




..115 

..149 :.. 

,.162 


..46th.... 
..46th 


..1877-1879... 

.1879-1881... 
..1881-1883... 
..1883-1885... 
..1885-1887... 
..1887-1889... 

..1889-1891... 


...80 

...76 

...78 

...78 

. .76 

...76 

...88 


35 

46 

39 

41 

48 

43 

49 


....308.... 
. .302 




.169 

..161.. 


47th.. . 


310... 




..151 


..48th.... 
..49th ... 
..50th.... 
..51st.... 


....346.... 
333.... 

....333.... 

....362.... 




..178 

..187 

..173 

..205 



Letter of Credit. A.document, carried by most tourists in foreign 
countries, which authorizes 6ertain bankers, or other persons, to pay 
the bearer such sums of money, as required, up to the amount depos- 
ited by the tourist before starting. 

Mint. The place where gold and silver bullion is melted into bars 
from which are stamped coins. There are four coinage mints in the 
United States, located one each at Philadelphia, San Francisco, Car- 
son City and New Orleans. 

Money for Each Person. The amount of money in circulation for 
each person in difierent countries, is given in the following table 
which was prepared recently by the United States Director of the 
mint. 



The Metal 
•which is 
Standard. 



Gold. 



Silver. Paper. 



Money 
per each 
person. 



Austria 

Australia 

Belgium 

British India 

Canada 

Central America 

Cuba 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Italy 

iapan 
lexico 

Netherlands 

Norway and Sweden. 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

South America 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United States 



..Gold 

.Gold 

.Gold and silver.. 

.Gold 

..Gold 

.Silver 

,.Gold and silver.. 

.Gold 

..Gold and silver.. 

..Gold 

.Gold 

.Gold and silver . 
. Gold and silver. . 
.Gold and silver.. 

.Silver 

.Gold and silver.. 

.Gold 

.Gold 

.Silver 

..Gold and silver.. 

..Silver 

.Gold and silver . 

..Gold 

.Gold and silver.. 



.Jl.OO.. 
,.85.00.. 
.10.66.. 



..3.56. 



.$2.25. 

..1.75. 

..9.02., 

.3.53.. 



.10.00. 
..14.29. 
..23.63., 
..10.42. 
...14.41. 

91. 

...4.51. 
...2.25. 

43. 

,..5.55. 
...3.72. 
...8.00.. 
...1.68.. 
...5.56.. 
...1.29.. 
.. 5.00.. 
...1.52.. 
.11.06.. 



...1.11 
....17. 
...1.00, 
...2.14. 
.18.30. 
...4.48. 
...2.68 
...1.82 
...1.94 
...1.25 
...4.31 
..14.44 
...1.16 
. .2.00. 
....53. 
..6.91. 
....71. 
..5.00. 
..1.36. 
..7.33. 



«6.50.. 

.'.'s.ss.! 

....11. 

-.8.89. 

67., 

..20.00., 

.'.'.a.re.'. 

...3.12.. 
...1.57.. 
...6.36,. 
...6.81.. 
...1.40.. 

17.. 

,. .8.89.. 
...3.14.. 
...1.80.. 
...4.48.. 
...5.28.. 
...8.57.. 
...4.67.. 

;!.6.78.\ 



S9.75 

86.75 

28.53 

, 3.64 

13.56 

84 

31.00 

16.43 

44.55 

1802 

18.60 

9.09 

13.26 

4.90 

4.91 

28.88 

8.02 

11.20 

6.63 

17,69 

10.56 

14.67 

2.88 

25.17 



:t2 Important Events in the History of Money 



Money. Any article which may be selected by general co 
and by law, as a representative of value in exchanging one pn 
for another. At the present time, in the United States, monej 
sists of paper; and coins, made of gold, silver, nickel, and coppe 
is first mentioned as a medium of commerce in the 23rd chapl 
Genesis, when Abraham purchased a field as a sepulcher for S 
1239, B. C. First made at Arzos, 894, B. C. ' First coined i 
United States 1G52. First paper money in the United States in 

Money Chronology. The following are some of the leading 1 

ical facts relating to money: 

1600, B.C. The Lydians, about this pe- 
riod, were the first to coin money. 

573, B. C. Brass money coined in Rome 
by Servius Tullius. 

928, A. D. The English mint estab- 
lished. Thirty-eight mints were in 
operation in England in the tenth 
century. 

1460. Voyagers from Europe returned 
with first gold from West Africa. 

1492. Columbus found considerable 
gold among the natives of the islands 
he visited. 

1522. The first silver from Mexico was 
sent to Europe by the Spaniards 
from mines that had long been pre- 
viously worked by the Aztecs. 

1609. Holland maintained a silver mon- 
etary standard, giving gold a nomi- 
nal valuation at a ratio of 14.7 to 1, 
from 1609 to 1816. 

1652. First Colonial coinage minted in 
Massachusetts. 

1702. A school of Mines was established 
at Freiberg, Saxohy. 

1792. The legal ratio between gold and 
silver, in the United States, was 
made 15 to 1 by the Act of Congress, 
creating a mint. 

1803. France adopted the double mone- 
tary standard, at a ratio of 155^ to 1. 
Previous to the Revolution the ratio 
had been 15 to 1. 

1816. England, adopted the gold stand- 
ard, by Act of Parliament. 

1829. Discovery of gold mines in Geor- 
gia and first mining excitement in 
the United States. 

1848. January 9, Marshal discovered 
gold at Coloma, California. 

1850. Belgium adopted the single mon- 
etary standard. 

1850. Quartz mining was begun in Cali- 
fornia, 



1851. Discovery of gold in New 
WaleS,'"by Hargraves. 

1852. Discovery of gold, in Sout 
tralia and Tasmania. 

1857. Discovery of gold, in Nc 

land. 
1857. The German States, inc 

Austria, adopted a single 

standard. 
1859. The Comstock lode, Nevad 

covered. 
1859. Discovery of gold, in Frazei 

region, British Columbia. 
1859. Pike's Peak excitement. 
1861. Belgium returned to a < 

monetary standard. 

1861. Gold discovered in Nova I 

1862. First important" discover 
gold in Montana. 

1865. Establishment of the Latin 1 
consisting of France, Italy, S\ 
land and Belgium, providing 
double monetary standard, at 
of 15% to 1, the agreement ti 
good until 1880. 

1867. First international monetai 
ference, convened in Paris, 1 
French government, at which 1 
nations, comprising all the ii 
ant countries of Europe and J 
ca, were represented, was heli 

1869. The Sutro tunnel, to ope 
Comstock lode, was comment 

1871. The German Empire adopt 
gold standard, and discontinui 
mintage of silver. 

1876. First shipment of silver-lea 
from Leadville, Colorado. 

1877. A silver commission creat 
the United States Congress, 
reported in March. 

1882. Hydraulic mining in Cali 
prohibited. 



Monetary Stringency. Scarcity of money, the result of pi 
hiding and withdrawing it from circulation, comes from fear, at a 
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tvhen banks fail, that their money will be lost if they allow it to remain 
in banks. May be partially overcome in a locality where business 
men and manufacturers will agree to pay out and use each others 
checks until such time as confidence is generally restored, and the 
money of the country comes again into general circulation. 

Money in Various Countries. The following are the estimated 
amounts of gold, silver and paper money, possessed by the different 
leading countries, the paper money here mentioned being not re- 
quired to be redeemed in coin. The Latin Union includes several 
countries. (See Latin Union.) 



Country. 



I 



Gold. 



I 



Silver. 



Paper. 



Great Britain $550,000,000 S 100,000.000* $50,000,000 

Latin Union 975,000,000 727.000,000 250,000.000 

Spain 40,000,000 158.000,000 100,000,000 

Netherlands 25,000,000 65,000,000 40,000,000 

German Empire 600,000,000 311,000,000 107,000,000 

Austria Hungary. 40,000,000 90,000.000 260.000,000 

Scandinavian Union 32,000.000 10,000,000 27,000,000 

Portugal 40,000,000 10,000,000 45,000,000 

Russia 250,000,000 60,000,000 500,000,000 

*Subsidiary silver. 

Money Order. This is issued by the government and is similar in 
purpose to the Bill of Exchange, Letter of Credit, and Draft. 

Monometallism, A system of finance in which but one metal is 
used as a medium of exchange and a standard of value. 

National Banks, How Organized. These institutions came into 
existence during the war of the rebellion and were authorized by Con- 
gress, in 1864, in a law entited An Act to provide a national currency 
secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and redemption thereof. 

A separate bureau was provided for 



this department of government to be 
under the general control of the secre- 
tary, the chief oflBcer of the bureau to 
be known as the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. 

That associations, for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of banking, 
y^:fmay be formed of not less than five per- 
'^sons. In cities of more than 50,000 peo- 
ple, the capital of a national bank shall 
be not less than $300,000. That in cities 
of less than 50,000, and over 6,000. the 
capital may be 9100,000, and in cities of 
less than 6.000, the capital may be 850,- 
000. 

That such associations may have ex- 
istence for 20 years and the capital 
shall be divided into- shares of SIOO 
each, the stockholders to be ratably and 
equally liable to the extent of their stock 
for the debts and contracts of the bank. 
That before the commencement of 
banking, the bank must deliver to the 
treasurer of the United States, govern- 



ment bonds, to the amount of not less 
than $30,000 and not less than one-third 
of the capital stock paid in. 

That should such national bank de- 
sire to circulate notes it will be entitled 
to receive from the United States comp- 
troller, 90 per cent of the par value of 
the bonds so deposited. Thus if there 
be S100,000 worth of bonds left with the 
treasurer, the bank shall be allowed to 
circulate 390,000 in national bank notes. 

That such national bank notes shall 
be received at par, in all parts of the 
United States, in payment for taxes, ex- 
cises, public lands, and all dues to the 
United States, except for duties on im- 
ports, interest on the public debt, and in 
redemption of the national currency. 
The rate of interest charged shall be 
that which is allowed by the state where 
the bank is located. 

No bank may have a circulation of 
over 9500,000. That every banking as- 
sociation shall pay to the treasurer of 
the United States, in the months of Jan- 
uary and July, one-half per cent, each 
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half year, on the average amount of its 
notes in circulation, a duty of one- 
fourth per cent, each half year, upon 
the average amounts of its deposits,. 
and a duty of one-fourth per cent, each 
half year, on the average amount of its 
capital stock beyond the amount invest- 
ed in United States bonds. 

Should a national bank fail, the law 
requires that the stockholder shall be 
assessed and be compelled to pay to the 
bank, if he can, an amount equal to the 
stock he held in the bank and no more. 
Thus if his stock was Sl.OOO, he must_ 
pay another $1,000 to the bank to make 
good its loss, if the liabilities are such 
as to require so large an assessment. 

That each of the banks in St. Louis, 
XouisviUe,Chicago,Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 



Boston, New York, Albany, Leaven- 
worth, San Francisco and Washington, 
shall be required at all times to keep 
on hand an amount of lawful money 
equal to 35 per cent of the deposits, 
and all national banks in other cities 
shall keep 15 per cent. 

A bank~baving less than the legal re- 
serve is forbidden to increase its liabil- 
ities by making any new loans or dis- 
counts otherwise than by purchasing 
bills of exchange, payable at sight or to 
make any dividend of profits. _ The 
government niay appoint a receiver to 
wind up the affairs of the bank if it 
fails to make good the reserve within 
thirty days after having been officially 
notified to do so. But three-fifths of 
the reserve of 15 per cent may consist 
of balances in banks in the reserve 
cities above named. 



National Banks Organized Without Money. In the report of 
the comptroller of currency for 1892, in relation to the failure of the 
First National Bank at Erie, Kansas, he says: "It was developed that 
the stock held by the officers, had been purchased with borrowed 
money, the stock being pledged as collateral, and that their financial 
resources had always been very limited," 



It is seen from the above that should 
five individuals, each having no money, 
desire to start a national bank, they can 
do so by borrowing money and giving 
their stock as security. By leading ex- 
emplary lives and taking active part in 
various philanthropic and useful work 
they may so inspire confidence as to 
secure the deposit of $1,000,000. After 
reserving 25 per cent, they may loan 



9750,000, at 6 per cent and receive there- 
on 945,000, per annum, less the office 
expenses and the tax on deposits. This 
will give each an annual income of 
99,000. Should the deposits reach up 
to 910,000,000, which is easily probable, 
in a wealthy manufacturing community, 
the income of each of these impecun- 
ious individuals, in the beginning, may 
be 990.000, per year. 



National Bank Notes. Bank bills issued by the several national 
banks. They are in denomination of i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 
1,000 dollars. 



National Bank Failure Statement. The liabilities of banks that 
failed in the first eight months of 1893. according to statement of 
the President of the national bankers' association, which convened 
at Chicago, Oct 18. 1893, were over $180,000,000. Owing to lack of 
confidence in banks, according to statement of the U. S. Comptroller, 
at bankers' convention, held at Chicago, Oct, 18, 1893, the depositors 
drew from national banks $193,000,000, and from state and savings 
banks an equally large amount, within the period of three months, 
from May 4, to July la, 1893. 
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The following were the amounts recovered from broken national 
banks, by depositors, up to Nov. i, 1892, according- to the report of 
United States comptroller of the currency: 



American National Bank, Arkansas, 
Kan., failed Dec. 26, 1890; recovered 50 
per cent. 

SpringGardenNational, Philadelphia. 
Pa., failed May 21, 1891; recovered 20 
per cent. 

First National, Kansas City, Kan., 
failed Aug. 17, 1891; recovered 25 per 
cent. 

First National, Ellsworth, Kan., failed 
Feb. 11, 1891; recovered 30 per cent. 

First National, Cold water, Kan., failed 
Oct. 14, 1891; recovered 25 per cent. 

Tenth National, Dallas. Tex., failed 
July 16, 1891; recovered 15 per cent. 

Cheyenne National, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
failed Dec. 5, 1891; recovered 25 per 
cent. 

First National, Red Cloud, Neb,, 
failed July 16, 1891; recovered 20 per 
cent. 

People's National, Fayettville, N. C, 
failed Jan. 30, 1991; recovered 35 per 
cent. 



First National, Meade Center, Kan./ 
failed Dec. 24, 1890; recovered 30 per 
cent. 

City National, Hastings, Neb., failed 
Jan. 14, 1891; recovered 30 per cent. 

Second National, McPherson, Kan., 
failed Mar. 25, 1891; recovered 20 per 
cent. 

Madison National, Madison, S. Dak., 
failed June 23, 1888; recovered 30 per 
cent. 

First National, Palatka, Fla., failed 
Aug. 7, 1891; recovered 35 per cent. 

First National, Anderson, Znd., failed 
Nov. 23, 1873; recovered 42 per cent. 

Bell Co. National, Temple, Tex,, 
failed Feb, 19, 1892; recovered 30 per 
cent. 

Keystone National, Phiiade>phia, Pa., 
failed May 9, 1891; recovered 10 per 
cent. 

First National, Deming, N. Mez., 
failed Feb. 29, 18»3; recovered 25 per 
cent. 



Nickel. A white, ductile, malleable metal, ordered to be used as 
a substitute for bronze coinage in France in 1882. 

Number of National Banks. At the close of 1892 there were 
3,788 National banks in the United States, having a capital stock of 
$693,868,665, To secure their circulation, there were deposited in 
bonds $164,883,000. 

Outstanding, A term applied to bonds or notes issued and not yet 
presented for redemption. Thus * 'Treasury Notes Outstanding" are 
treasury notes in circulation which have not yet been brought in for 
redemption. 



Paper Money of Different Countries. The appearance of paper 
money of different countries may be understood from the following 
description: 

TAe Bank of England note is five 
inches by eight in dimensions and is 
printed in black ink on Irish linen, 
water-lined paper, plaid white, with 
ragged edges. 

The notes o/ihe Bangue de France are 
made of white, water-lined paper, 
printed in blue and black with numer- 
ous mythoIoe;ical and allegorical ;pict- 
ures, and running in denominations 
from the20-franc note to the 1.000-franc, 



South Atnerican currency^ in most 
countries, is about the size" and general 
appearance of American bills, except 
that cinnamon brown and slate blue are 
the prevailing colors and that Spanish 
and Portuguese are the languages en- 
graved on the face. 

The German currency is printed in 
green and black, in denominations 
from 5,000 lo 1,000 marks. Their later 
bills are printed on silk fiber paper. 
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The Chinese paper currency is in red, 
white and yellow paper, with gilt letter- 
ing and gorgeous little hand-drawn de- 
vices. 

Italian notes are of all sizes, shapes 
and colors. The smaller bills— 5 and 
10 lire notes — are printed on white 
paper in pink, blue and carmine inks. 

The IQO-rubie note of Russia is barred 
from top to bottom with all the colors 
of the rainbow, blended as when shown 
through a prism. In the center, in bold 
relief, stands a large, finely executed 
vignette of the Empress Catherine I. 
This is in black. The other engraving 
is not at all intricate or elaborate but is 
well done in dark and light brown and 
black inks. 



The Australian bill is printed on 
colored, thick paper, which shows 
of the silk fiber marks or the geon 
lines used in American currency 
protection against counterfeiting. 

Paper Money of the United States 
sists of five kinds, namely: "Lega 
der," or United States notes, "Trei 
Notes," "National Bank Notes," ' 
Certificates," and "Silver Certifies 
These are each described el sew 
They are all printed on speciall} 
pared paper by the authorities at \ 
ington from finely engraved plates 
ally in green and black, except 
certificates, which are printei 
orange. 



Passbook. This is a memorandum book, kept by a customer 
bank, and used by the receiving teller for the purpose of recoi 
the amount of deposits which may be made by the customer in 
bank. 

Penny. The ancient silver penny viras the first coin struck in '. 
land. In the beginning it was a cross, so deeply indented th 
could be easly broken in two for half-pence and into four, for fi 
ings; hence, these names. Copper penny and two-penny pieces 
coined in 1797. 

Pound. From the Latin Pondus, known in early Roman time 
the Roman Pondo, a. coin supposed to be worth about three time 
much as the present British pound. 

Public Debt. > For the purpose of carrying forward the governi 
in the payment of pensions, salaries of congressmen, judges and 
ions United States officers, it is necessary to raise a revenue, in 
United States, of over $400,000,000 per year. This i^evenj 
obtained from duties on goods brought into the country from abi 
and from a tax on tobacco, spirits, oleomargarine, etc., and genei 
exceeds the expenditures; thus reducing the public debt. 

During Jackson's administration, in 1835, the public debt was 
833.733. The war with Mexico compelled the borrowing of mi 
and carried the debt up to over $68,000,000, in 1851, from w 
amount it declined to $28,600,000, in 1857. The war of the rebe 
compelled more borrowing and carried the debt,on Aug. 31, 186; 
to $2,844,649,926. It is now down to about $1,500,000,000 and, 
cash in the treasury, it is less than $1,000,000,000. 



Public Debt of the United States. This financial statement 
resents the gross total public expenditure and total yearly public c 
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year. 


Public 
Expenditures. 


Public 
Debt. 


. rear. 


Public 
Expenditures. 


Public 
Debt. 


1789... 
1790... 


F* 

F 




.1845.. 
.1846.. 
.1847.. 
.1848.. 


D.I 30,490,408 71 
D... 37,633,282 90 
D... 60,620,851 74 
D... 60,655,143 19 


.115,925,303 01 
.1^.550 202 97 


1791.. 
1793.. 


F.$ 3,797,436 78 
F.. 8,962,980 00 


$75,463,476 53 
..77,227,934 66 


...38,826.534 77 
...47,044,862 23 


1793.. 
1794.. 
1795.. 
1796. . 


F.. 6,479,977 97 
F.. 9,041,593 17 
F..10,151,240 15 
F.. 8.367,776 84 


..80,352,634 04 
. 78,437,404 77 
..80,747,587 39 
..83,763,173 07 


1849.. 
.1850.. 
.1851.. 
.1862.. 


W.. 56,388,422 74 
W.. 44.604,718 26 
W.. 48,476, 104 31 
W.. 46,712,608 83 


...63.051,858 69 
...63,452,773 56 
...68,304,796 02 
...66,199,34171 


1797.. 
1798.. 
1799.. 
1800.. 


F.. 8.635,877 37 
F.. 8,583,618 41 
F,. 11,002,396 97 
F..ll,953,534 13 


.82,064,479 33 
.79.228,529,12 
■.78,408,669 77 
;.83,976,394 35 


.1853.. 
.1854.. 
.1866.. 
.1856.. 


D... 54,577,061 74 
D... 76,473,170 75 
D... 66,164,775 96 
D... 72,726,341 57 


...59,803,11770 
...42,242,333,43 
...35,586,956 56 
...31,978,537 90 


1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 


R..12,273,376 94 
R..13,270,487 31 
R.. 11,358,983 67 
R..12,615,113 72 


..83,038,050 80 
..80,712.633 25 
..77,054,686 40 
..86,437,120 88 


.1857.. 
. 1858... 
.1869... 
.1860... 


D... 71,274,587 37 
D... 83,063,186 74 
D... 83,678. 642 92 
D... 77,055,125 65 


....38,699,831 85 
....44,911,881 03 
....58.496,837 88 
....64,842,287 88 


1805.. 
1808.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 


R..13.598,309 47 
R..15,021,196 26 
R..ll,393,293 99 
R.. 16,762,702 04 


..82,312,150 50 
..75,723,270 66 
..69,218,398 64 
..65,196,317 97 


.1861.. 
.1862.. 
.1863.. 
.1864.. 


R... 85,387,313 08 
R.. 586,667,563 74 
R. .899,815,911 25 
R., 295,641,1 14 86 


....90,580,873 73 
..524,176,41213 
1,119,772,138 63 
1,815,784,37057 


1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 

1812.. 


R..13,867,226 30 
R..13,309,994 49 
R..13,593,604 86 
R..22,279,122 15 


..57,023,192 09 
..53,173,217 52 
..48,005,587 76 
..45,209,737 90 


.1866.. 
.1866.. 
.1867.. 
.1868.. 


Rl,906, 433,331 37 
Rl, 139,344,081 95 
Rl,093,079,655 27 
Rl,069,889,970 74 


2,880,647,869 74 
2,773,236,173 69 
2,678,126,103 87 
3,611,687,881 19 


1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816. . 


R..39,190,530 36 
R..38,028,230 32 
R..39,583,493 35 
R..48,344,49551 


..55,962.827 57 
..81,487,846 24 
..99,833,660 15 
127,334,933 74 


.1869.. 
.1870.. 
.1871.. 

.1872.. 


R.. 584,777,996 11 
R.. 702,907,842 88 
R. .691,680,858 90 
R.. 682,625,270 21 


3,588,452,21394 
2,480,672,437 81 
2,353,211,332 33 
2,263,251,328 78 


1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 


R..40,877,646 04 
R..35, 104,875 40 
R..34,004,199 73 
R..21,763,024 85 


123,491,965 16 
103,466,633 83 
..95,539,648 28 
..91,015,566 16 


.1873.. 
.1874.. 
.1875.. 
.1876.. 


R,. 524,044, 597 91 
R.. 724. 698, 933 99 
R.. 683,000,885 32 
R. .714,446,367 39 


2,234,482,993 30 
2,251,890,468 43 
2,232,284,531 95 
2,180,396,06715 


im.. 

1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 


R..19,090,572 69 
R..17,676,5S2 63 
R..15,314,171 00 
R..31,808,538 47 


..89,987,437 66 
.93,646,676 98 
■.90,875,877 28 
■.90,269,777 77 


.1877.. 
.1878.. 
.1879.. 
.1880.. 


R.. 477,320,017 86 
R.. 473,928,653 69 
R.. 533,895,767 06 
R.. 636,285,915 66 


2,205,301,392 10 
3,356,205,892 53 
3,346,495'On 00 
2,130,415,370 63 


1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 


R..23,585,804 72 
R..34, 103,398 46 
R..22,656,764 04 
R..25,459,479 52 


..83,788,433 71 
..81,064.059 99 
..73,987,357 20 
..67,475,043 87 


.1881.. 
.1883.. 
.1883... 
.1884.. 


R.. 312,114,688 64 
R. .257.981,439 57 
R. .265,408,137 54 
R.. 245, 498,678 00 


3,069,013,569 58 
1,918,313,994 03 
1,884,171,728 60 
1,830,528,923 57 


1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1833.. 


D..25,044.358 40 
D..34,585.381 55 
D..30.038.446 12 
D..34,350,698 06 


..58,421,413 67 
..48,666,406,50 
..39,123,191 68 
..24,332,235 18 


.1885... 
.1886.. 
.1887.. 
.1888... 


D.. 260,236,936 11 
D.. 242,483,138 50 
D.. 315,835,428 12 
D.. 323,567,488 34 


1,876,424,276 14 
1,775,063,013 78 
1,657,602,592 63 
1,692,858,984 58 


1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 


D..24,257,398 49 
D..34,601,982 44 
D..17,573,141 56 
D..30,868 164 04 


...7,001,698 83 
...4,760,082 08 

33,733 05 

37,513 05 


.1889... 
.1890... 
.1891.. 
.1892.. 


R.. 382,864,310 96 
R..297,436,136 00 
R., 317,826,649 37 
R.. 321,645,214 36 


1,619,052,922 23 
1,552,140,204 73 
1,645,996,691 61 
1,588,464,144 63 


1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840 


D..37,265,037 15 
D..39.455.438 35 
D..37,614,936 15 
D..28,226,533 81 


...336,957 83 
...3,308,124 07 
..10,434,221 14 

..3,573,343 82 


.1893.. 
.1894.. 
.1895.. 
.1896. 


D., 341,573,424 68 


1,526,575,139 63 


1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


W.31,797,53003 
W. 33,936, 876 53 
W. 12,118,105 15 
W.33,642,010 85 


...6.260,876 54 
..13,594,480 73 
..32.742,922 00 
..23,461,652 50 


.1897.. 
.1898.. 
.1899... 
.1900... 







* The political complexion ot the diflEerent Presidential terms is 
single letter opposite each year, defined as follows: F. Federalist; 
D. Democrat; W. Whig, 



indicated by a 
R, Republican; 



II 8 Seigniorage, Silver, Silver Certificates. 



Quantity of Metal. The quantity of metal operated upon, in th 
several mints, during the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1892, exceed© 
313 tons of gold, and 2,257 tons-of silver. 

Refunding Certificates. Consist of issue of 1879 — notes of de 
nomination not less than $10, which bear interest at four per cent pe 
annum, and are convertible, at any time, with accrued interest, int 
the four per cent bonds described in the refunding act. 

Safety Depositories. These are strong, fire-proof vaults, con 
structed in connection with a business edifice, for the purpose of afford 
ing people the opportunity of depositing their money and other valu 
ables therein. Have been and are all the time the repositories o 
millions of dollars in gold, silver and other money which are thu 
withdrawn from circulation. 

Savings Banks. First established at Berne, in Switzerland, ii 
1787. 

Seigniorage. A certain amount of toll levied by the governmen 
upon bullion, ostensibly for the purpose of covering the expense o 
coinage. Thus the difference in price between the cost of bullion an< 
what it will sell for, when converted into coin, is seigniorage. Nickel 
as a commodity, may be worth 70 cents a pound. When converted int( 
nickel coins this pound is worth $$. The difference of $4.30, betweei 
the bullion and coin value, is seigniorage. The profits to the Unitec 
States, during 1892, from silver seigniorage, were $930,630.90. 

Sight Draft. This is used when the person upon whom it is drawn 
is expected to pay the debt immediately. In the time draft the sami 
is made payable in a certain number of days. 

Silver. Exists in most parts of the world, and through the intro 
duction of improved machinery for crushing ore, in which it is found 
and separating it from the same, has been produced in great abund 
ance of late years. For 200 years it cost about as much to produci 
fifteen pounds of silver as to produce one of gold. More recently it ii 
claimed that twenty-five pounds of silver can be obtained as easily ai 
one pound of gold. Others deny that there would be an excess o: 
silver were free coinage to prevail. See Free Coinage. 

Silver, Certificates. Consist of paper money in denominations o; 
I, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars and are given out at th< 
United States treasury upon deposits of silver. These certificates an 
receivable for customs, taxes and all public dues. 

Silver in Canada. Silver dollars in Canada are worth what can b( 
obtained for them in the United States. Whatever passes at par ii 
the United States should be nearly at par in Canada. 
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Silver in Great Britain. Table showing the average price of sil- 
ver in London since 1873, the year when the mint bureau was created, 
and the equivalent in United States gold coin of an ounce fine at 
average price, gain or loss per cent, bullion values of a United States 
silver dollar, gain or loss per cent of th^ silver in a United States sil- 
ver dollar, and the ratio of gold to silver: 



Calendar 
year. 


Value 0/ 
fine ounce 
at average 
quotation. 


Gain or 

loss 

per cent. 


Bullion 
value (^a 
U. S. silver 
dollar. 


Gold 
ratio. 


....1873 »1.30 

....1874 1.28 

...1875 1.25 

....1876 1.16 

....1877 1.20 

....1878 1.15 

....1879 1.IS 

....1880 1.14 

....1881 1.14 

....1882 1.13 

....1883 1.11 

....1884 1.11 

....1885 1.08.....'. 

....1886 99 

....1887 98 

....1888 94 

....1889 93 

1890 . 1 05 


..45 ...gain 

. .1 loss 


»1.004 

989 


....15.9 
.. 162 


...3 loss 

..10. ...loss 

.. .7.. ..loss 

..10.. .loss .... 

..13. ...loss 

11.... loss ... 


96 

89 

93 

89 

869 


16.6 

17.9 

17.2 

17.9 

....18.4 


886 


.. ..18. 


..12 loss 


88 


18.1 


,.12 loss..... 


878 


18.2 


..14 loss. ... 

.14....I0SS .... 


868 

86 


....18.6 
18:6 


..18. ...loss..... 


82 


19.4 


23. ...loss 


769 




.24 loss 


757 


21.1 


..27 loss 


727 


22.. 


..28. ...loss 

19 loss 


72 

809 


22.. 

19.7 


...1891 99 

....1892 87 


..23. ...loss 

.33. ...loss 


76 

67 

,.625 


20.9 

23.7 

25-5 













Silver Question, of 1893, Explained. There are 12 ounces or 
5, 730 grains in a pound of silver, troy weight. There are 37 1^ grains 
of pure silver in a dollar, and about 15 pure silver dollars are con- 
tained in a pound. The government, in 1893, bought silver bullion at 
74 cents per ounce, which makes the cost of pure silver, contained in 
a pound, to be $8.88. One tenth of a dollar is an alloy of copper, 
which, at 10 cents a pound, makes the cost of copper in a dollar less 
than one cent. The expense of coining a dollar will not exceed one 
cent. Thus the cost to the government of purchasing the metal and 
making a pound of dollars is not over $8. go. When coined the pound 
of silver becomes worth $15. The profit to the government, which is 
termed seigniorage, on each pound of dollars, is $6.10. Differences 
of opinion exist as to whether silver should be remonetized, with free 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to i. The silver advocates claim that with 
bimetallism and free coinage the financial conditions of the country 
were highly prosperous up to 1873. That since that time, when silver 
was demonetized, prices and values have steadily declined. To satisfy 
the claimants for silver the Bland Act was passed in 1878, which 
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Although this amount of silver was paid for in silver certificates, the 
understanding prevailed that these certificates could be and were ex- 
changed for gold; and in the early part of 1893, with the rapid outflow 
of gold to Europe, the impression prevailed that the country was 
losing all of its gold because of this continually large amount of silver 
being purchased. A financial panic followed which the advocates of 
a gold standard claimed could only be overcome by repealing the 
Sherman Act and stopping the further purchase of silver. The advo- 
cates of gold further claim that not more than about two dollars of 
silver coin per person can be circulated, in the United States, and 
that the piling up of 300 or 400 millions of dollars, in silver bullion, 
in the treasury vaults, for the sake of accommodating the silver 
mining interest is apiece of folly. The advocates of silver reply that 
this attempt to suppress the mining and purchase of silver is wholly 
in the interest of the banks and others who are large owners of gold. 
The gold advocates retort by saying, that with the great supplies of 
silver ore in sight and the improved facilities for mining silver it is 
liable to become as cheap as copper; and that we might just as well 
impose a law that the government should buy a certain amount of 
copper per month, and give out copper certificates, as to continue 
that arbitrary law in relation to silver. To this the silverite replies 
by asking why free coinage of gold? And why not free coinage of 
silver? To this the gold advocate replies by saying that gold, be- 
cause of continued scarcity and general value, is the recognized stand- 
ard throughout the civilized world. The friend of silver rejoins by 
saying that several of the most prosperous countries on the earth 
use only silver as a metal standard, while others use gold and silver; 
and further that no evidence exists that the common people, in any 
country, having an exclusive gold standard, are more prosperous than 
those elsewhere. Sherman law repealed Nov. 1, 1893. 

Sinking Fund. A fund created for sinking, or paying a public 
debt. 

Specie Payments. Were suspended in the United States from 
1861 to 1879. Gold vjent up to $2.85 in 1864. Specie payments were 
resumed January i, 1879. 

Sterling. Relating to coinage in the British Empire. The word 
is supposed to have been derived from Esterling, the name of a fam- 
ily of early money dealers in England. 

Stocks. Property invested in shares of such character as can be 
bought and sold. Railroad shares, bank shares, shares in numerous 
corporations, and many public properties, when placed in the market, 
are known as stocks, which fluctuate in price, according to the divi- 
dends they pay. Bonds differ from stocks, in that they pay a regular 
interest until such time as the bond matures, when the principal sum, 
named in the bond, is supposed to be paid. The stockholder has a 
vote in the control of his stock. The bondholder has no vote on the 
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stock, but he draws interest regularly, his bond being in the nature 
of a mortgage. 

Subsidiary Silver Coins. Are the small coins made of silver in 
denominations less than one dollar. Such coins have been issued, in 
the United States, to the amount of $78,000,000 and constitute about 5 
per cent of the total money of the country. Subsidiary silver com- 
prises about 14 per cent of the total money of Great Britain, 5 per 
cent of Italy, and ii per cent of Germany. Supposing it to average 
10 per cent of the world's money there would be about jji, 000,000, 000 
of subsidiary silver coin on earth, being one-quarter of the total silver 
coinage on the globe. 

Trade Dollar. Silver dollars coined of such weight as will be ac- 
ceptable and will readily pass in trade in foreign countries. Such dol- 
lars usually contained more silver than the United States standard 
silver dollar; but instead of passing current in this country, were 
worth only their bullion value, which was less than the value of the 
standard dollar. 

Treasury Notes. Paper money authorized to be paid by the 
treasurer of the United States in the purchase of silver bullion, such 
notes to be redeemed by the treasurer on demand in gold or silver at 
his discretion. They resemble the national bank note in general ap- 
pearance and are in denominations of i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 
1,000 dollars. 

Troy Weight. The present ounce was brought from Grand Cairo 
into Europe, in 1095, and was adopted at Troyes, a city of France, 
whence the name. Is used to weigh only gold, silver and precious 
stones. The following is the table: 

32 grains 1 carat, diamond weight. 

24 grains 1 pennyweight. 

20 pennyweights 1 ounce. 

13 dunces 1 pound. 

United States Notes. Paper money notes which are made re- 
ceivable in payment of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and 
demands of any kind, due to the United States, and of all claims and 
demands against the United States, of any kind whatsoever. They 
are also known as legal tender notes, being in denominations i, 2, s, 
10, 20, 30, 100, 500, and 1,000 dollars. 

Warehouse Receipts. These are certificates of deposit indicat- 
ing that certain grains or commodities like pig iron, tin, zinc, stoves 
or other goods, having marketable value, are stored in the warehouse. 
On such receipts the banks will lend money to the extent of thirty.forty 
or fifty per cent of their value, more or less. 



REFORMERS, ATTENTION! 



REFORM LECTURERS interested in the live issue 
of Government ownership of banks, who endorse the 
plan proposed in this volume, are earnestly invited to call 
upon or correspond with the publishers of this book. 

ALL REFORMERS, heads of labor organizations 
and others, who believe in Government ownership of 
banks, who wish to organize clubs, and would like to 
arrange for visits from organizers and lecturers, will 
please address the publishers. All persons who are in 
sympathy with the purpose of this book and wish to sell 
or distribute copies, are invited to write for terms by the 
dozen, hundred or thousand. If you cannot do this 
work yourself, can you not help some one else by bring- 
ing it to his attention? 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN wanted in every 
neighborhood to take orders for this book. The 
education of the people and the adoption of the sugges- 
tions here made will bring settled monetary conditions 
and prosperity for all. The people are ready and wait- 
ing for these ideas. The book will sell itself. Address 
for terms, 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 



Small Sums Need Not Lie Idle 

any more than large sums. The ultimate justice of 
allowing any one to profit from the labor of another 
applied to his capital is a large question, and one 
which we will not discuss here, though we publish 
some excellent books which do discuss it. The im- 
portant point for our present purpose is that under 
present conditions those who have large sums of ready 
money have an enormous advantage in competition, 
while those with small sums are usually unable to ob- 
tain any income to help out their weekly earnings. The 
one remedy for this state of things is co operation, 
and it is a fortunate circumstance that the same cor- 
poration laws which often enable the rich to build 
up irresistible combinations for legal robbery may also 
enable those comparatively poor to unite their resources 
in legitimate production for their common profit. 

What our Business is. One of the most important 
labor-saving devices of the last decade is the typeset- 
ting machine. There are several of these adapted to 
newspaper work, but only one kind suitable for the 
setting of books. We own and operate two of these, 
one setting long primer type, as shown in this page, 
the other small pica type, the next size larger. Our 
establishment turns out book plates for the leading 
publishing houses, besides our own work and the work of. 
many authors who are their own publishers. 

Our Publishing Business. In 1886 Charles H. 
Kerr, now president of the company, began the pub- 
lishing business, under the name which the new cor- 
poration has retained. In December of the same year 
he published "The Faith that Makes Faithful," by 
\A/illiam C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a book 
which has passed through many editions and is still 
the most salable book of sermons in America, the av- 
erage yearly profit on it amounting to hundreds of 
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Jollars. The house has since published considerably 
3ver a hundred different books, over fifty of whith 
ire still on the catalogue. In 1893 it issued Mr. Hill's 
"Money Found," already in its twenty-second thou- 
sand and selling at a rapidly increasing rate. 

Basis of Incorporation. In April, 1893, the bus- 
iness was incorporated with a capital stock of ;?io,ooo, 
iivided into 1000 shares of ;?io each. About 300 of 
:hese shares are still on the market. During the com- 
pany's first year it has paid out of its earnings over 
j2,ooo on the purchase price of its type-setting plant, 
which is now nearly paid for, and it is an exceedingly 
:onservative estimate to say that it will pay annual 
iividends of eight per cent after the" current year. 

Books at Cost to Stockholders. Any one investing 
?io or more will have the option of buying any books 
published by the company at actual cost, but the com- 
pany reserves the right to limit such purchases during 
one year to the amount of the stock held. See list of 
our publications on following pages. 

Dividend in Advance. As an advance dividend 
we will send any book or books from our list to the 
amount of ^i.oo with each share of stock at Jio.oo. 

No Liability. Our company is organized under the 
Illinois law, so that when a share of stock is paid for, 
the stockholder can never be- held liable in any way 
on account of the corporation. 

Responsibility. We invite the fullest investigation 
into our responsibility, and refer inquirers to any 
houses with whom we do business. Our electrotypers 
are Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe Street, our 
binders the Thomas Knapp Printing and Binding Co., 
347 Dearborn Street, our paper is bought mostly from 
George H. Taylor & Co. and the Chicago Paper Com- 
pany, and our banking is done with the Merchant's 
Loan and Trust Company, F. N. Wilder, ass't cashier. 
We also take pleasure in referring to Hon. Thos. E. 
Hill, Glen Ellyn, 111., the author of "Money Found." 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, 17S Monroe Street, Chloaeo. 



BOOKS OF TODAY 

Books of Social Progress ^ 

Books of Modern Science 

Books of Rational Religion 

Live American Novels, etc. 



LdB. By 

Bolden ("Amber.") Brief essays on people 
and thinfirst full of humor and pathoa. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, tl.OO. 

A .modern Iiorve Story, which does 
not end at the altar. By Harriet E. Or- 
cutt. Highly original; -widely discuaBed. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 81,00. 

An Ounce of Prevention, to save 
America from having a government of the 
few, by the few and for the few. By Augus- 
tus Jacobson. Paper, bO cents. 

A Pure Bouled Xiiax. An anonymous 
novel, "terse, compact, rapid and intense," 
scene in a Boston art school. Paper, 30 
cents. 

Asleep and A-wake. By Raymond 
Russell. A realistic story of Chicago; at- 
tacking the double standard of morals. 
Cloth, «I.0O. 

Bleased be Brudarery. By William C. 
Gannett. The most popular sermon of the 
decade. A hundred thousand sold. Pa- 
per, 10 cents. 

Bro-nming's "Women. By Mary B. 
Burt. Essays on the women portrayed in 
Bobert Browning's poems and dramas. 
Cloth, SI .00. 

HlBie; a Christmas Story. From the 
Norwegian of Alexander Kjelland. Trans- 
lated by Miles Menander Dawson. Cloth, 
SO cents. 

Bssays. ByJamesVilaBlake. Familiar 
subjects, but masterly treatment. Re- 
markable for purity of style. ' Cloth, 
library style, (fl.OO. 

XlTolution and Christianity. By J, 
C. F. Grumblne. A study of the relations 
of modern science and popular religion. 
Cloth. SO cents. 

Facts and Pictlons of lilfe. By 
Helen H. Gardener, iCasays on lire topics 
by one of the foremost women of the time. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 91. 00. 



Pirst Bteps in Philosophy. By Wil- 
liam Mackintire Salter. Discusses the 
guesMons: What is Matter? What is Duty! 
loth, 81.00. 

Prom Earth's Center. By S. Byron 
Welcome. A novel picturing a society 
living under the Single Tax. Paper, 25 
cents. 

Prom Over the Border, or Light on 
the Normal Life of Man. By Benj. G. 
Smith. A book of prophecies and faneiss 
of the life to come. Cloth, SI .00. 

History of the Argruments for the 
Existence of Qod. By Dr. Aar'on Hahn. 
An important work for students. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Information for Nurses, in Home and 
Hospital. By Martin W. Guixan. Practical 
and scientlilc; not a quack "Home Physi- 
cian." Cloth, 81.75, net. 

Inquirendo Island* By Hudor Oenone. 
A witiy but not irreverent story of a eoun- 
tiry where the Arithmetic was the Bible. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, Si.OO. 

John Aubumtop, Novelist. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. A story of a western col- 
lege boy and college girl. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 81.25. 

Laurel Blossoms, or "My Fortune." 
Compiled by Delia E. Billings. Poetical 
selections arranged for fortune-telling. 
Cloth, plain edges, $1.00; gilt edges, «1.50. 

Iieeends from Btoryland. By James 
Vila Blake. Stories, new and old, illus- 
trating how the idea of miracles arises. 
Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 

liossons from the World of STatter 
aJid the World of ICan. By Theodore 
Parker. Eloquent pa-sages from unpub- 
lished sermons. Paper, SO p.; cloth, 11.25. 

Liberty and Life. By E. P. Powell. 
Crisp, popular lectures on the evolution 
theory as related to religion and life. Po^ 
per, 50 cents. 



Books of Today 



Honey Found. B7 ThoEi. E. Hill. Advo- 
eatea national ownership of banks. Full 
of information on finance. Faper,25 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

More Than EUn. By James Vila Blake. 
A delightful book, half story, half essay, 
all uplifting and refreshing. Cloth, par 
per side, »1.00. 

Outline Studies in James Bussell 
Iiowell: HlB Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. 
Susan B. Beals. Endorsed by Mr. Lowell. 
Paper, 10 centw. 

Outline Studies in aolmes. Bryant, 
Whlttier : Their Poeu^. By W. 0. Gan- 
nett. Topics for conversation and refer- 
ences for reading. Paper, 10 cents. 

People's Party Shot and Shell. By 
Dr. T. A. Bland. A concise statement of 
the principles now advocated by the Peo- 
ple's Party. Paper, 10 cents. 

Poems of James Vila Blake. Re- 
markable for depth of thought and purity 
Df style. Oloth, paper label, red burnished 
top. $1.00. 

Proofs of Evolution. By Kelson C. 
Parshall. A concise, popular summary of 
ihe proofs from geology, embryology, re- 
rersion, etc. Cloth, 50 cente. 

Bellgion and Science as Allies, or 
iimilarities of Physical and Religious 
^owledge. By James Thompson Bixby, 
i*h. D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

Bight lilvine;. By Susan H. Wixon. 
lixty chapters of practical instruction for 
;he young on problems of duty. Cloth, 

St. Sollfer. with Other Worthies and 
Jnworthies. By James Vila Blake. Story- 
issays, subtle and entertaining. Paper, 50 
;ents; cloth, 91.00. 

Seed Thoughts from Bobert Brown- 
ng. Selected and arranged by Mary Bi 
lurt. Imitation parchment, daintily 
irlntedj 25 cents. 

Sermons of Belislon and liife. By 
lenry Doty Maxson, with biographical 
ketch by H. M. Simmons; the sermons 
dited by James Vila Blake. Cloth, 91 .00. 

SUhouettes trova. I<ife. By Anson Uriel 
lancock. Stories of the backwoods and 
he western prairies. Paper, 25 cents; 
loth, •1.00. 

The Auroraphone. By Cyrus Cole, 
telegraphic communication established 
rltb the planet Saturn. Paper, 25 cents; 
loth, 50 cents. 



The Beginning. A novel of the future 
Chicago as it might be imder socialism. 
Introductory letters by Dr. Thomas, Judge 
Tuley and others. Paper, 25 cents. 

The Evolution of Immortality, or 
Suggestions of an Individual Immortality, 
based on our Organic and Life History, By 
Dr. 0. T. Stockwell. Cloth, 60 cents. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful. By 
William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. New edition from new plates. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 81.00. 

The Flaming Meteor. Poetical works 
of Will Hubbard Keman. Unique and re- 
markable poems by a brilliant though 
erratic author. Cloth, 11.50. 

The Qospel of Matthe'w in G^sek. 
Bdited by Alexander Kerr and Herbert 
Cushing Tolman.- Special vocabulary for 
beginners. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 91.00. 

The X^ast Tenet Ixnposed upon the 
Bihan of Tomathoz. By Hudor Genone 
An instructive story of a non-elect infant. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The Morals of Ohrist. By Austin 
Bierbower. A comparison of Christian 
ethics -with contemporaneous systems. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 91.00. 

Theodore Parker. By Samuel John- 
son. Not a detailed biography, but a com- 
prehensive sketch of Parker's life and 
work. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Bussian Beft^ee. By Henry R. 
Wilson. A delightfully entertaining story, 
full of action and interest. l^IS pages. 
Paper, 50 centa. 

The Saillnff of Einff Olaf and Other 
Poems. By Alice Williams Brotherton. 
Full of melody and variety. Cloth, with 
handsome cover design in silver, $1.00. 

The ITnendlng Genesis. By H. U. 
Simmons. A simple yet thoroughly scien- 
tific story of the creation, or rather the 
evolution, of the world. Paper, 25 cents. 

Washinerton Bro\7n, Farmer. By 
LeRoy Armstrong. How the farmers held 
their wheat and the Board of Trade was 
beaten. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

"Wliere Brooks Go Softly. By Charles 
Eugene Banks. Simple poems of nature 
and life. White antique paper cover, 50 
cents; vellum cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

Woman, Church and State. By Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage. A historical account 
of the status of woman through the Chris- 
tian ages. Cloth, $2.00. 



Any hook or books in this list will be mailed promptly to any address on receipt of 
irice. For $5.00 cash with order, books to the amount of $6.00 will be sent prepaid, 
'ostal notes and currency are at senders' risk; remittances should be made by bank 
raft or postal or express order. Address 



:HARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Asleep and Awake, 

A Realistic Story of Chicago. 



Raymond Russell is the name on the title page. Ray- 
mond Russell is the hero of the story, or rather the lover 
of the heroine. The real author is a Chicago writer who 
has published other well kriown books, but whose iden- 
tity the publishers are not yet at liberty to disclose. 

Leonore, the heroine, is a girl living in a country town, 
whose intellectual nature is awakened by a chance meet- 
ing with Raymond Russell. She comes to Chicago 
without his knowledge, and having a remarkable voice, 
aims at a musical career. But she finds every door 
closed to her. Her money is gone, and after a vain 
wandering in search of work, she faints on the crowded 
street. The one person who takes pity on her is Adel, 
a "fallen" woman of Custom House Place. Here the 
scene of the remainder of the book is laid, and the read- 
er follows the story with breathless interest up to the 
tragic climax. 

The author comments unsparingly on the double 
standard of morals applied to the male and the female 
frequenters of the scenes described, yet refutes the indis- 
criminate charges of Count Tolstoi against men. 

Every one who read the Kreutzer Sonata should read 
"Asleep and Awake," where after the worst has been 
said, new ground is given for faith in a pure love, not in 
woman alone but in man. 

i2mo, handsome cloth binding, one dollar ^postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 



WOMAN, CHURCH \ STATE 

A Historical Account of the Status of 

Woman through the Christian Ages 

with Reminiscences of the 

Matriarchate 



BY MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE 

A few brief extracts from many long reviews and listters: 



An earnest and eloquent hook..— Philadtl- 
phia Preaa. 

We have read this book with interest and 
B&tisf&eUon.— Boston Investigator. 

,The book will be especially valuable for 
Btudy in woman's clubs.— "R^owtan'a Tribune. 

The subject is an important one and has 
never received the attention it deserves, — 
Unity. 

The author is well provided with facta 
and authorities, and uses them to the best 
o.dva.nta.ge,-T-PhiladelphiaItem. 

You always have somethinfp to say worth 
hearing, and know how to say It.— PaoF. 
Elliott Cones, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Qage, who has long been known as an 
able and eloquent advocate of woman's 
rights, rolls up a heavy score of wrongs 
against women on the part of the church.— 
New Orleans Times-Demoorat. 

Your splendid book on woman was duly 
. received. It seems to me the most power- 
ful appeal ever made to women, and will 
rank among the memorable and classic 
works of all tlrae.— Pbof. J. Bodes Buch- 
anan, California. 

The amount of valuable information lu 
cidly and clearly stated in this volume of 
554 pages, is amazing. It is packed with 
knowledge from beginning to end. No one 
can possibly regret buying it; it is a valu- 
able addition to tiie library of any free and 
truth loving mind.— 27i.e Progreaaive Thin- 
ker, Chicago. 

This is a work of a nature whic'i haslong 
been desired; the book deals not only with 
church and woman, but as its title reads, 
with woman, church and state. The work 
is quite encyclopedic. We cannot well con- 
vey an idea of the vast number of fa^ts 
printed in its pages. It is of interest and 
use to the student of churoh history, of 
woman history and, of the history of the 
state.- r/te Truth Seeker. 



It shows much research and learning.— 
Advance. 

'It isia revelation and ought to be read ex- 
tenBivBly.—Kansaa Farmer. 

The work cannot'fall to command atten- 
tion among thinkers.- Oftioaffo Timea. 

The author claims that self-development 
Is woman's role, not self- sacrifice.— JJroofe- 
lyn Eagle. 

The author is very severe upon the Ro- 
man church for Its part in the subiectiou of 
women.— 5an Francisco Chroniole. 

Perhaps the fullest and strongest pres- 
entation of the case f com the radical wom- 
an's standpoint.— Boston Transcript. 

The subject of these pages is not a pleas- 
ant one to contemplate, but the presenta- 
tion is so bold and direct as to impress us 
with its sincerity, and the language Is ex 
presslvely clea,r, —Review ofSeviewa. 

To the reader Interested in human cvulu- 
tlon and whose heart Is alive to the need of 
better conditions for race advancement, 
this book will open up new vistas for 
thoughtful contemplation.— L u o i N d a B. 
Chandler, in the Arena. 

In "Woman, Church and State" Matilda 
JosIynGoge has formulated a collection of 
far-reaching historic facra which in thorn* 
selves are silent arguments for tbti pro- 
gressive ciuse the author so ably cham- 
pions. The author has woven a personality 
into her writings that keei)S the iuterei>t 
awakened throughout.— Boston Ideaa: 

If this work of Mrs. Qajye serves to arouse 
in women stronger purpose and deeper re- 
spect for their sex, if it serves to liberate the 
minds of women fromtbo bondage of ecciO' 
Biastlcal authority, and the spirit of sub- 
ordination, it will accomplish the woik 
whereunto It was sent by the noble purpose 
of Its author.— TAe World^a Advance- 
Thought, Portland. Oregon. 
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BOOKS OF R EFORM. 

Books That Will Help Educate the People to Use the 

Ballot in Bringing About Peaceful Remedies 

for Social Wrongs. 

A Story fromPurimantown.^y^j-,tf;Sen 

novel picturing the life of the people of Pullman, and making the reader realize and 
feel the terrible condition of the workmen which led up to the strike. For the men 
themselves, this strike has been a failure; such books as this will yet make it a success 
for the cause of humanity. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

" I "hf^ Pill I m £J n ^4"r"ll^fi ByRev. Wm. H. Carwardine. Plain 
X lie JT Ullllldll OL11K.C. f^Jt, ^„d figures by an impartial ob- 
server, the minister of the M. E. Church at Pullman. The Railway Times says: 
"That the book will create a sensation, and will be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to labor literature ever written, can be safely admitted." Paper, 25 cents. 

People's Party Shot and Shell, ^^.if-,^-^, 

scientific, political and economic facts which cannot fail to convince any honest man 
of brains that the old parties are hopelessly corrupt and that the hope of relief from 
oppressive conditions lies in the success of the People's Party. Paper, lO cents. 

yJ\C\X\P^\T l-i /"kll-ri H ByProf. Thomas E. Hill. Explains the cause of 
X?J.vyilV^_y A *^Ulll\-l. hard times and the remedy. A fully outlined plan 
for the government ownership of banks, Plenty of money to all legitimate borrowers. 
The profit of banking to go to the whole people. The book is a mine of information 
on finance, gold, silver, banking, etc. Every man who talks politics needs it. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1,00. 

An Ounce of Prevention: L^grg^ve'^r^^ntiTefew: 

by the few and for the few. By Augustus Jacobson. A clear, concise, unanswer- 
able argument ia favor of a graduated succession tax on estates, that will take only 
S2.50 from an estateof $1,000, but $5, 000, 000 from an estate of $10,000,000. Paper, 
50 cents. 

The Rights of Labor. t:,^ro?chCgo'wL^serml 

is for the present withheld. He explains in this the present status of employer 
and employee before the law, with wonderful clearness and precision, and then goes on 
to advocate a specitic reform in the law that would secure to the workman the justice 
he has hitherto been seeking in vain — his rightful share in the product. This book 
will make a sensation, and its author will be heard from again. Paper, 25 cents. 

From Earth's Center. ll,t ^riJ^X'^^'A 

entertaining in style, which gives a complete picture of everyday life in a society 
organized under Single Tax principles. Mr. Henry George says of it; "I most 
heartily commend 'From Earth's Center.' It contains in entertaining form an ex- 
planation of the practical workings of the 'Single Tax,' and is in many other matters 
of social concern suggestive to a high degree." Paper, 30 cents. 
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